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THE NOVELIST. 


THE JEWELLER OF PARIS. 
(Continued.) 


He said that she had been aroused the night before by Oliver, 
with the appalling announcement that her father was dying; 
that when she got up she found her parent lying on the floor 
of his shop. His consciousness returned as she entered, and 
taking her hand, he placed it in Oliver's, and smiled kindly upon 
them. The next minute he was a corpse. Oliver told her that 
he had seen Master Cardaillac stabbed by a stranger, who had 
escaped, and had with great difficulty conveyed him home. The 
strange accident soon became known, and suspicion fell upon the 
unhappy young man, who was soon confined in prison. Madelon 
assured her protectress of her lover's innocence with all the fer- 
vour of woman's affection, and protested that even if she had 
seen him stab her father she would have supposed it a delusion, 
sooner than believe for a moment that one so kind, so true and 
loving, could be guilty of such a crime. 

Oliver was soon brought before the chambre ardent, and in spite 
of his protestations found guilty of the murder. He had no evi- 
dence to adduce in his favour, and what was still more unfortu- 
nate, no friends, except Madamoiselle de Scudéry, who interested 
herself in his behalf, but with small success. She waited in person 
on La Regnie, to intercede for the prisoner. He listened atten- 
tively to all she said as to his uniform good character, the friendly 
terms on which he had always lived with Cardaillac, and the like, 
and answered with a polite but sarcastic smile—* It does honour 
to your feeling heart, my dear madam, that you cannot bring 
yourself to believe this young man guilty of so enormous a crime. 
We of more experience are forced to think less charitably. Let 
me state the circumstances, and you will see that there is one, 
but one way of explaining them. Cardaillac is found, slain by an 
assassin. No one was by but Oliver, his journeyman. In Oliver's 
room we find a bloody dagger, exactly of the size of the wound. 
‘ Cardaillac,’ says the young man, ‘ was stabbed last night in my 
presence.’ ‘ By robbers!’ ‘I do not know whether robbery was 
their object.” ‘ You were present, why did you not defend him, 
or cry for help?’ ‘I was some twenty steps behind.’ * Why so!’ 
‘ Because Master René told me to keep in the rear.’ ‘ What was 
your master doing in the street at so late an hour?’ ‘I cannot 
say.’ ‘He is not in the habit of going out after nine o'clock, I 
believe?’ To this he makes no answer but weeps, and declares 
that Cardaillac was actually away from home that night. This is 
all false. Master René’s front door is heavily locked and barred ; 
and besides, it creaks so much on the hinges that when it is 
opened or shut the noise can be heard even in the upper stories, 
as we ascertained the next morning. Besides, there is an old 
man who lives on the ground-floor, who is ready to swear that he 
heard Master René come down at nine o'clock, according to cus- 
tom, and bolt the door, and then go up stairs singing. This old 
man was awake at midnight, and heard steps over-head, and a fall, 
as if of a heavy body. Next morning the murder was known.” 

“But what motive can he have had for the crime?” 

“Why, Master Cardaillac had a great many precious jewels. 
Perhaps Oliver would not wait till his intended father-in-law 
should die. Perhaps he was forced to attempt the robbery by 
others ; for this Oliver, as we well know, belongs to one of those 
gangs which have so long spread terrour through the city, and he 
would have met his fate on the scaffold long ago but that we 
wanted to discover his accomplices. What proves his connection 
with these criminals is, that since he has been in prison there has 
not been a single case of robbery or murder. I ought to men- 
tion that he is always talking about you, and expresses a great 
wish to have an interview with you. If you think proper to 
honour him so far, I will send him to you. Perhaps on a further 
examination you may see cause to adopt the less favourable opi- 
nion I have just expressed.”’ 

He bowed her to her carriage with ceremonious gravity, and 
that very evening Desgrais appeared, leading ir. the unfortunate 
criminal, unchained and decently clad. Mademoiselle de Scudéry 
shuddered as she heard the heavy steps of his unseen attendants, 
as they took post in different parts of the house. As she raised 
her eves to his face she recognized the stranger who had flung 
the billet into her coach on the Pont Neuf, and the servant maid's 
countenance at once assured her he was the person who had 
brought her the casket at midnight. She sunk back in a chair— 
for how could she any longer doubt of his guilt? Oliver read what 
was passing in her mind, and he groaned deeply 








“She believes me guilty, then, and all is lost !” 

“* Who are you, and what do you seek of me!" 
moiselle de Scudéry. 

“Have you then so wholly forgotten Anne Guyot and her son 
Oliver '” 

The lady started. 


asked Made- 


Anne Guyot had been her humble friend 


| and companion for many years till she married Claude Bruissau, 


a thriving watchmaker, with whom she went to Germany a few 
years after their marriage. While they remained in Paris little 
Oliver was as much petted, caressed and spoiled by her as if he 
had been her own child; but five-and-twenty years had elapsed 
since she had lost sight of both parents and child 

“Yes, madame,” he continued, ‘the criminal whom you cannot 


look upon without shuddering, is the same Oliver that you used | 


to fondle in your arms, and to call your darling. He does not 
complain of a fate that he has richly deserved, but he wishes to 
tell you his whole story, that you at least may know that he dies 
innocent of the death of René Cardaillac. My story shall be a 
brief one." 

“* My parents died in poverty, and I was left alone in the world 
I had been bound apprentice to a jeweller, and I soon became 
a master of my trade. One day a stranger came in our shop and 
praised some work of mine very highly. ‘ This is excellent, young 
man,’ he said ; ‘I hardly know any jeweller who can excel it, ex- 
cept René Cardaillac of Paris, who is, of course, without a rival.’ 
His words filled me with a burning curiosity to see this renowned 


| workman, and I left the shop and plodded my way to Paris as I 


best might. Cardaillac received me coldly, rudely. I begged 
him to let me show him what work I could do, and at last he gave 
me a ring to repair. When I brought it back he eyed me keenly, 
and said in his rough way, ‘Good! you may stay and work here 
We shall not quarrel about wages.’ He kept his word, and I 
stayed with him several months, in which I had time to love his 
daughter and to be loved by her in return. When I first beheld 
her I thought I saw an angel from heaven. Did any man ever 
love as I do! and now—oh, Madelon ! 

“T supposed that her father either did not see what our feel- 
ings were, or else did not disapprove of them. One day, how- 
ever, just as I sat down to work, he came up to me, his features 


expressing anger and scorn, ‘I don't want you any longer,’ he 


said. ‘Let me never lay eyes on you again. I need not tell you 
why. The fruit you long for hangs too bigh to be reached by 


such a poor devil as you ave!’ He forced me out of the door, 
and I spent two days in an agony of grief. I had not a moment's 
rest. At night I used to prowl round Cardaillac’s house, and try 
to contrive some means of entering without notice. Alongside 
of his house runs a wall, with old-fashioned stone figures of saints 


along it. One nigh. I was leaning against one of these statues 


and looking up at the house, when I saw a light in Master René’s | 


workshop. I drew back into the 
little niche behind the statue, but started back on being touched 
I retreated 


This was something strange 


by a hand, as though the statue had been animated 
a few steps into a dark corner, and saw the stone figure turn 


| slowly round, and a dark shape slip out from behind it and step 


| lightly along 


| 


| the stranger fell to the ground and breathed his last 


Curiosity led me to follow it, more especially as 
I soon recognized Cardaillac. All at once he drew back into the 
darkness, close by a wall. I could tell by a slight clearing of the 
throat, which was a habit of his, that he was drawn back into a 
door-way. What may this mean! I thought. Soon a man came 
along, singing to himself, with waving plumage and clinking 
spurs. Cardaillac sprang upon him from his lair like a tiger, and 
I hurried 


| up; Cardaillac was leaning over his victim. * Master Cardaillac, 





what are you about !’ I cried. ‘ Accursed fool!’ he exclaimed, 
as he rushed past me. I stooped down to try to help the unfor- 
tunate man, and when I looked up I was surrounded by the pa- 
trol. ‘ Holla! who have we here?’ said one ; ‘ stop that fellow.’ 
They were going to tie my arms, when another held up the lantern 
to my face and said laughingly, ‘It’s hardly worth while. This 
is Oliver Brussau, who works with honest Master Cardaillac, and 
I don't think he’s likely to murder people. What brought you 
here, my lad?’ Then I told him that I had seen some one fall 
upon the gentleman and stab him, and run away with the speed 
of the wind, when I cried for help, and that I wanted to see 
whether his victim was still alive. ‘ No, no, my lad,’ said another 
of the patrol, ‘ salt won't save him ; the blow is right in the heart, 
just like all the others. The devil take it! we were two minutes 
too late, just as it was the other night.’- With this they left me 

“ The next day I was sitting in my room, thinking over the hor- 
rible discovery of the night before, but too bewildered to think 


| suspicion, 


} arict 


with any connection, when the door opened and Master Cardaillec 
entered. He greeted me with a quiet smile, that increased my 
horrour. He took a chair calmly and said, * Well, Oliver, my 
poor fellow, how goes it! I was too hasty in driving you away ; 
Suppose you come back tothe shop" I 
* he cried. * Perhaps 
you are busy; perhaps you are going to visit Desgrais or La 
I wish you to return, for my daughter's 


I miss you constantly 


made no answer. * What, do you hesitate 


Regnie. Have a care! 
sake. She confesses that she loves you 


Heaven forgive me! 


You have my free con- 
sent to woo and win her.’ I don't know 
how it happened, but that very day I was at work in the shop 
again. How Madelon received me I| need not say. I forgot every- 
thing but her.” 

Here Oliver paused from exhaustion, and Mademoiselle de 
Scudery exclaimed, ** Thea Rene belonged to the band of rob- 
bers who have committed so many crimes ' 

* There never was such a band,” answered Oliver. *‘ Cardaillac 
alone was the author. His being alone made him safe even from 
How | lived, what I suffered in Cardaillac’s house, I 
A few days afterwards he addressed me sud 


Chance 


cannot describe 
denly—* Oliver, things cannot remain ao between us 
has put you in possession of a secret which has escaped the keen 
search of Desgrais and his myrmidons. It was your evil star that 
led you to discover it, to follow me so noiselessly as to escape 
There is no fear of 
your turning traitor now, so I will tell you every thing.’ He 
* Wise men talk 
at length about the diversity of our dispositions and the singular 
propensities which are devel This I 
Even while a child [ loved nothing so well 


my notice, and re cognize my countenance 
wiped the sweat from his brow, and continued 


ope d almost in our cradles 


suppose Is ny case 


as the glitter of gold and jewels; 
I now follow, and I soon became what I now am, the best work- 


of course I adopted the trade 


man in Europe The craving within me, the passion, grew stronger 
and stronger. Whenever I gave up any precious stones to their 
owner, I grew uneasy, gloomy. There grew up within me a 
bitter hatred of those who carried off my dearly-prized darlings 
I began to think of murder. Then I bought this house. Accident, 
the devil's handmaid, made me acquainted with a private pas- 


Dark 


thoughts seized upon me as | saw it; it seemed as though heaven 


sage issuing to the open air behind one of the old statues 
itself pointed out a way to gratify my desires, I had just finished 
h necklace for a courtier, which I knew was intended for an 


actress. Satan sat at my ear and whispered hideous things. I 


| saw in my thoughts my precious jewels on the neck of # worth- 


I hurried through the secret passage into the street, 
I fell upon 


less woman 
I saw the courtier on his way to offer his present 
him; one blow of my dagger did the business, and the jewels 
When I had done this I felt a peace of mind, an 
I now knew 


were mine! 


inward quiet, to which I had long been a stranger 


; what was my destiny, and I must fulfil it or perish! Do not sup- 


pose I am dead to all feelings of pity. You know how loth I am 
to give up any jewelry to its owner; that for many, whom I most 
respect, I wholly refuse to work ; nay, if I only feel that I can 
quiet my inward craving for blood till the next day, I only stun 
He then led me into the secret chamber, 
where he kept his spoils The 
tabled treasures of eastern caliphs are nothing to those which theft 


instead of slaying , 
No monarch has such a cabinet 


and murder have there collected. Strange to say, on each article 
was a lavel, with the name of the person from whom :t was ob- 
tained. ‘ When you marry my daughter,’ said Cardaillac, gloomi- 
ly, ‘ you must swear to me on the cross to destroy all these trea- 
Neither of you shall ever 


sures by a process | will show you. 
In this dilemma, 


defile your hands with the wages of iniquity !’ 


| seeing no way to regain my freedom—with Madelon, like an angel 


of light, on the one hand, and her father, like a fiend of hell, on 
the other—do not blame me too severely for having listened to 
the voice of love rather than that of duty; will not my death on 


j the scaffold atone for it? 


“One day Cardaillac came home in an unusually cheerful 
mood. ‘ Give up work, my son,’ he said, ‘and let us drink a bottle 
of wine tothe health of the worthiest and noblest lady inal) France!’ 
I pledged him, and he asked, ‘ How do you like these verses 
“Un amant qui craint les voieurs, 
“ N'est pus digne d'amour |" 

“He then told me of your having quoted these lines in the pre- 
sence of the king, and thereby put a stop to La Regnie's bloody 
tyranny. ‘I tell you what, Oliver,’ he continued, ‘I have seen 
a necklace and bracelets of the finest diamonds, and of such 
workmanship as even I myself have never since equalled. They 


were made for Queen Henrietta of England—you know her un- 
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happy end. I will send it to Mademoiselle de Scudéry myself, 
in the name of the invisible robbers ; and, while it will express 
my gratitude to that worthy lady, it will be an open insult to 
Desgrais and his gang.’ At the mention of your name, madam, 
the innocent years of my youth rose fresh upon my recollection, 
a ray of hope entered my spirit. I gladly offered to convey the 
jewels to you, fully determined to have an ‘nterview, to reveal 
Cardaillac’s guilt, and to leave it to your wisdom to find the 
means of saving him and his daughter from ruin. I was unsuc- 
cessful, but determined on another attempt. I now observed 
that Cardaillac was sad and gloomy. He muttered incoherently, 
beat his breast, and seemed td be struggling with some evil 
thoughts. I heard him say, ‘I wish it was Henrietta of England 
that wore the jewels!’ I trembled, for I saw that the evil spirit 
was mastering him I knew that your life was in danger I met 
you on the Pont Neuf, and implored you, as you know, to return 
the fatal ornaments, for your own safety. You did not do so, and 
my anxiety rose to madness, for Cardaillac talked of nothing but 
his darling jewels, and how he had dreamed of them all night. 
I knew too well what this meant. I resolved to save your life, 
even at the expense of his. As soon as our house was shut up, 
I escaped through the opening in the wall, and lurked hard by 
Soon after Cardaillac came out. I followed 


All at once I lost sight of him. 


in the darkness 
him. He took the road hither 
The next moment an officer came along, singing to himself, like 
the one I had seen murdered. <A dark figure attacked him, and 
I saw him fall. I hurried forward to prevent another murder, 
and I found the body lying on the ground was Cardaillac’s. The 
officer let fall his dagger, and drew his sword to fall upon me, 
but seeing that I did not attack him, hastened away. I picked 
up the dagger, took my master on my shoulders, and returned to 
the house by the secret passage. He still lived, but he died a 
few moments afterwards. The rest you know already. You see, 
gracious lady, my guilt consists in my silence, not in my deeds. 
I did not deliver up Madelon’s father to the ministers of justice, 
nor will I disgrace his memory now. Providence chose to keep 
the knowledge of his guilt concealed during his life, nor will I 
now lift up the veil to crush his daughter to the earth with grief 
and disgrace. It is better she should weep a while for me, as an 
innocent victim of injustice, as her father’s well-loved helper and 
companion, than live a life of useless despair and horrour at the 


thoughts of her father’s wickedness ! 
(To be continued.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE FAITHLESS KNIGHT. 


Tne lady she sate in her bower alone, 
And she gazed from the lattice window high, 
Where a white steed’s hoofs were riaging on, 
With a beating heart and a smother'd sigh. 
Why doth she gaze through the sunset rays— 
Why doth she watch that white steed’s track— 
While a quivering smile on her red lip plays? 
Tis ber own dear knight—will he not look back ? 


The steed flew fast—and the rider pass'd— 

Nor paused he to gaze at the lady’s bower ; 
The smile from her lip is gone at last— 

‘There are tears on her cheek—like the dew on the flower! 
And * plague on these foolish tears,” she said, 

** Which have dimm’'d the view of my young love's track ; 
For oh! I am sure, while I bent my head, 

It was then—it was then that my knight look’d back.” 


On flew that steed with an arrow’'s speed ; 
He is gone—and the green boughs wave between : 
And she sighs, as the sweet breeze sighs through a reed, 
As she watches the spot where he last has been. 
Oh! many a sun shall rise and set, 
And many an hour may she watch in vain, 
And many a tear shall that soft cheek wet, 
Ere that steed and its rider return again! 





THE MAN OF ANECDOTE. 


Tuenre are professed story-tellers in the same way that there 
are professed vaudeville and romance writers; these deal in 
written literature, the former in oral literature 

In the hotel, in the back shop, in the cottage, on the deck of 
each vessel, in the barrack-room, everywhere where men habit- 
ually assemble, if only to the number of two or three ; there, in 
the midst of them, we are sure to meet a story-teller, whose 
constant care it is not to lose ground in the opinion of his audi- 
ence; and above all, to obs¢rve with jealous care that none en- 
crouch on his peculiar privilege. Let a number of persons who 
are not in the constant habit of meeting together, form an as- 
sembly on the occasion of a baptism, a wedding, or a burial,— 
rest assured, that, in less than a quarter of an hour, one of the 
party will have assumed the exclusive right of speech, and that 
he will recount his stories in the waiting-room, in the coach, 
at the church, in the cemetery, at the table, in the garden, or at 
the fireside, in the street, and even to the very door of his dwell- 
ing, where a few intrepid auditors never fail to accompany him. 

In certain houses, the choice of a story-teller is a matter of 
nice consideration ; on this choice, the celebrity of the enter- 
tainments given, and the affluence of guests, most freqnently 


it 
}] 


| 


depend. Indeed, I should not be surprised to see, in letters of 
invitation, “* The story-teller’s arm-chair will be taken by M.” 
as we see in the present day, “ A band will attend under the 


direction of Collinet.”’ 


in the same way that there are vaudeville writers; but it was | 


never my intention to institute a comparison between these two 
estimable classes. Oh, how wide the difference! How great, 
with regard to genius, are the exigencies of the first compared 
A vaudeville is played forty or fifty 


Write three or four 


to those of the second! 
nights, while a story will only serve once. 
vaudevillesin a year, and you will be considered as a distinguish- 
ed author; but if your budget boast but of two or three anec- 
dotes, the most unpretending salon of the Marais will dis- 


miss you ere a fortnight have elapsed. The story-teller is re- 


|| quired to possess an immense, a gigantic magazine , his auditors | 


are endowed with the privilege of haw king about and spreading 


| the story, the on mot he has brought to light, without even ex- 


| 
| 


citing the susceptibility of the société des gens de lettres, but for 


| him, the rule non dis in uno is peremptory 


The life of a story-teller is, therefore, one of unceasing la- 


bour. He rises every morning with the necessity before him of 


| creating a subject, of grouping his personages, of inventing an 











| of the story, on a point of the utmost indifference. 


| rable old age 


intrigue, of hitting off characters, of manufacturing a joke. Nor 
does his task end here, he must not only possess the qualities of 
an author, he must also be a finished comedian. Here, a parti- 
cular passage requires a smile on the lip; there, another must 
be given in a tearful tone; now, his diction must be naif, and 
now impassioned ; here, sarcastic and witty, there, sombre and 
terrible ; and when he has carefully studied his gesture and ex- 


pression, when he has gone through what may be called his re- | 


hearsal, it is time to appear on the scene of his future exploits. 

Like a star who would esteem it infra dig. to appear on the 
stage at the rise of the curtain, our story-teller always manages 
to be the last comer. Already he feels the glow of gratified 
vanity, in reflecting that in each group the inquiry is anxiously 
made, “ Do you think he'll come? 
come !"’ And what can equal the voluptuous satisfaction he feels 


I wonder whether he’ll 


on hearing the “‘ Ah!"’ escape from every mouth at his appear- 
ance. That ‘‘ah!’’ which is equal to the loud applause with 
which a favourite actor is greeted on his first appearance for the 
evening 

After this he makes his tour with open snuff-box for the men, 
compares all the women under thirty to roses, persuades mam- 
mas that they are growing quite young again, and when he has 
effectually secured the good wishes of his audience, he takes a 
seat, waits with apparent indifference until a general silence is 
established, and then commences 

He must, indeed, be inexperienced and imprudent who would 
dare to gather a single branch of the laure] which it is the story- 
teller’s privilege to monopolize. The latter, who is a sworn foe 
to competition, has a thousand means whereby to crush his rival 
at the outset—a pitiful smile, accompanied with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, a fit of sneezing at the most interesting pas- 
sage, or a controversy suddenly entered into in the very middle 
One might 
swear it was a dramatic author called upon to judge the compo- 
sition of a brother in trade. Every story-teller has his peculiar 
line. This one excels in sentimental stories; that, in tales of 
travel ; another is ever on the scent for scandalous adventures ; 
some deal in reminiscences of the empire; others are acknow- 
ledged masters in the art of punning ; every school has its re- 
presentative ; every style boasts of its celebrity, from the classic 
to the romantic, from the ancient tragedy to the modern sea- 
novel. 

It is no extraordinary thing'to see a story-teller arrive at a vene- 
But, alas! Voltaires are scarce ; most common- 
ly, a story-teller who has passed his sixtieth year can claim no 
other title than that of dotard, and we avoid him with as much 
eagerness as we formerly sought him. Think not that this 
symptom of decay can ever induce him to give up. The story- 


| teller is the intrepid champion of his worth, and, like a certain 


actress of our acquaintance, prefers universal desertion to an 
honourable retreat. This suggests a reminiscence which I shall 
not be sorrv to relate in conclusion of this article 

Among the story-tellers who flourished among the last genera- 
tion, perhaps the most remarkable was C— V—. He had estab- 
lished his chair in the green-room of one of our first theatres, and 
there nightly delighted an audience as numerous as it was select 
When C— V— had grown so old as no longer to find sufficient 
resources in his exhausted imagination, while, notwithstanding, 


; 
death would have appeared less bitter than the obligation of re- 


nouncing his daily tribute of admiration and applause, how was 
he todo? This is the expedient on which he hit. C— V— made 
with his son H—, a very clever young man to this day, a treaty 
whereby he should become bound to compose facetious stories 
for his father, at the rate of twelve francs for each story. Thus 
re-victualled, our venerable story-teller would cling more tena- 
ciously than ever to the arm-chair which had witnessed all his 
flattering triumphs, secretly determined not to quit it until his 
very last gasp. But it sometimes happened that H—, whether 
through laziness or thoughtlessness, would give his father a se- 


cond edition of some bon mot or adventure which he had already 
sold a fortnight back, and for which he received double pay with- 


I 
HI 
i} 


I have said that there are story-tellers | 


1 


| 


out a blush. If the memory of the old man had lost its tenacity, 
that of his audience had not, who invariably stopped him with 
the heart-breaking remark, ** You have told us that already.” 
Then poor C— V— would suddenly break up the assembly 
and make his retreat in an agony of noble indignation ; and order. 
ing his son to be brought before him, would greet him with the 
following rebuke ,—*“ Wretch ! you have dared to sell me the 
samme pun twice ; you have basely deceived your old father; you 


| have committed a paltry theft ; and I predict that you will end 


your days on the gallows.”’ 


HEAVY IS MY HEART. 


Heavy is my trembling heart, mine own love, my dearest, 
Heavy as the hearts whose love is poured in vain ; 
All the bright day I watch till thou appearest, 
All the long night I dream of thee again 
When the whisp’ring summer breeze is waving o'er me lightly, 
When the moaning winter winds their wail of sadness make . 
Then, dearest, shen, thine image riseth brightly, 
I am weary of my life, for thy dear sake . 


When in the halls of light, all bright and happy faces, 
Smiling turn to greet a friend, and wander on 

Far through the distant crowd, my heart thy proud form traces, 
My eye is sadly fixed on thee alone 

When that dear, familiar voice some careless word hath spoken, 
When thy brow a moment bends, a cold farewell to take ; 

Then, dearest, then, my heart is well nigh broken, 
I am weary of my life, for thy dear sake 


Oh, rover! dark my doom !—this heart will love for ever, 
Though thou wilt never share its joy or pain ; 

Thine eye will turn to mine, and meet its glance, but never 
Beam fondly back on hers who loves in vain. 

But when weary life is o’er, and in the grave I’m lying, 
(Silently a woman's heart should hide its love and break -) 

Then, dearest, ‘hen, some voice will tell thee, sighing, 
How weary was iny life to me, for thy dear sake. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER AND WASHERWOMAN. 
A PARISIAN SCENE. 


Madame Maduré is by profession a washerwoman—a profes- 
sion handed down in her family from generation to generation 
This good woman belongs to the aquatic tribe, spending three 
parts of her existence in or about the water, and the remainder 
on terra firma. Her customers are hereditary ; she will tell you, 
and back it with proofs, that she has washed for certain families 


for the last 200 years from the time of her remotest ancestors: 


\| and, as might be expected, her susceptibility on professional 


points is carried to anextreme. How humiliating was it, then, 
to her pride to be placed at the prisoners’ bar of the Police Cor- 
rectionelle! that she should have lived to see herself thus dis 
graced, put to shame—she, the veteran of her tribe! Oh stain 
indellible ! 

Her friends were present to assist her with their prudent coun- 
sel, to sympathize with her affliction, to support her innocence 
by their testimony on the important affair which was about to en 
gage the gravity of the judges. It was a scene worthy of wit 
nesses, to behold this feminine swarm, screaming, chattering, 
In vain the usher vociferated ; his 
was drowned in the universal clamour. 


gesticulating in the court. 
“ Silence !” Rather 
would the gossips have consented to have their tongues tor out 
than have held them. The honour of the entire corps was al- 
tacked in the person of Madame Maduré ; nor will they depart 
from that court until that spot be washed away, and the prisoner 
emerge from the ordeal immaculate as a newly-washed napkin. 

Great was the commotion, indescribable the clamour, when 
the name of ‘* Maduré”’ was pronounced by the usher of the 
court. In an instant the innocent victim was encircled by her 
friends ; words of encouragement were poured forth on every side 
They accompanied her to the bar, and would even have o ated 
themselves by her side, had not the municipal guards interfered, 
and forced them to retire and mingle with the common crowd 

Who was their undaunted adversary, who dared to brave this 
numerous and formidable phalanx ’ He was a man—a man bearing 
close upon fifty, gray-headed, lean, emaciated ; his slender person 
was wrapped in a rusty black and threadbare coat. This rash old 
man stated himself to be in independent circumstances, and by 
name Drolichard. His name had no sooner crossed his lips than 
it was bandied from mouth to mouth among the gossips, ainidst 
shouts of contemptuous laughter. Accustomed for the last fifty 
years to the effect produced by the utterance of his name, Dro- 
lichard proceeded, nothing daunted, to make the following state- 
ment :—‘* Gentlemen, during the last fifty years I had exercised 
the profession of schoolmaster in a village of Normandy, and 
having by labour and economy succeeded in amassing a smal! 
sum sufficient to meet my simple habits and moderate wants, I 
came to reside in Paris, resolved to end my days there with as 
little expense as possible 

Maduré.— What's all that rigmarole ? 

Chorus of Washerwomen.—What’s all that rigmarole ¢ 

M. Drolichard.—Gentlemen, it is necessary that you should be 
told that I brought with me a small wardrobe, consisting of 51x 
shirts, six pocket handkerchiefs, six pair of socks, and naturally 
enough, I soon found myself in want of a washerwoman. On ap- 
; 


plying to the porter of the house, he recommended me the per- 


| son who is now before vou 
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Maduré.—Thank ye for your custom—pretty custom, indeed ! 
Six handkerchiefs ! 

Chorus of Washerwomen.—Six handkerchiefs ! 

M. Drolichard.—It is exacly because I have only a few, that they 
are of importance to me, as well as my six shirts, &c. Gentlemen, 
this is my case. After three washings, I began to perceive that 
my shirts, which were quite new, had grown as transparent and 
flimsy in texture as a cobweb. This astonished and afflicted me. 
On making inquiries on the subject, I was told that the washer- 
women of Paris were in the habit of cleaning their linen with 
scrubbing-brushes—a most unheard of abuse. I was now enabled 
to solve the disagreeable riddle of my consumptive shirts, and on 
Madame Mauuré's next visit I reprehended her for employing 
this noxious and deteriorating process 

Maduré.—Oh the insinuating wretch ! 

Chorus of Washerwomen—Oh the insinuating wretch ! 

Drolichard.—The only answer she gave me was to call me an 
old prig She called 
me an old bankrupt; again I repeat her words, an old bankrupt 

Here Madame Maduré struck up a solo, which was soon joined 
by the chorus of gossips. The Tower of Babel was a joke to 
the confusion which ensued ; it became almost impossible to se- 


Those were her very words—an old prig 


cure silence that the witnesses might be heard. 
The witnesses were one or two neighbours of M. Drolichard, 
who stated that a volley of abuse from the prisoner had been un- 


ceasingly kept up on the stairs, in the yard, and even in the very 
streets, thus constituting acharge of public abuse 

Accordingly Madame Maduré had the heart-breaking mortifi- 
cation to hear herself condemned to a penalty of sixteen francs 
and the costs. She was borne off the scene of her disgrace in a 
fainting state, attended by her numerous cortége of partisans 
The whole party adjourned to a neighbouring marchant de vin, 
where consolation was administered te the poor sufferer, and 
awful imprecations poured on justice, judges, and M. Drelichard. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


The great trial at Tulle has ‘ occupied the mind" of France ; 
it obtained a momentary but complete ascendant over politics and 
Prince Louis—over the eastern question and the landing at Bou- 
logne ; it competed with so dangerous a superiority of interest 
over the affairs of Elizabide, that that heartless assassin was con- 
demned to death without the slightest attention being directed 
to his case, in spite of the publication of an authentic memoir of 
his life, in spite even of the marvels wrought by the embalming 
process of Garmal } 

To-day M. Boniface, the most correct National Guardsman in 
the entire third legion, was summoned before the council of dis- | 
cipline for having failed in the discharge of his duties ; and this 
new misfortune was to be traced (oh combination of wonders ') to | 
the procés Laffarge ! 

President.—You were a disturber of order on the twenty- 
seventh of September last. 


Boniface.—It is not my fault if I have an opinion of my own. |) 
Every man has a right to his opinion. 
President.—Y ou insulted your corporal 
Boniface.—Ah, oui. Let's have some parley about the corpo- 


ral. He, too, is a chymist ! He must give himself airs, and talk 


about Marsh's apparatus, because, forsooth, he knows M. Orfila’s 
boot-maker. 

President.—You threw out invectives against the corporal 
while you were mounting guard 

Boniface.—Tiens, why had he temerity to assert then that 


Madame Laflarge is guilty? He isa droll being, that same cor- 


poral! For six months past, he sees poison everywhere. The 


fellow suspects his own wife. (Laughter.) 


without resorting to injurious language 
Boniface. —Dam! 


this fashion concerning Madame Laffarge :—* Poor persecuted 


the fault is his. I hazarded a remark after 


| 

President.—It is possible, I imagine, to carry on a discussion 

| 

| 

woman, she’s as white as snow ; it never entered into her head to | 
become a widow through violence—elle a trop d’esprit pour ¢a !” 


Therefore the corporal called me a ninnyhammer. The expres- 


sion appeared to me a strong one, (/aughter,) and I retorted. 
President.—But you did not end there. You forgot yourself 
so far as to read while you were mounting guard. 
Boniface. —Ah, oui! The whole trial, from first to last, was 


re-produced during our *‘ faction."’ Dieu, quel affaire! How they 


ransacked and rummaged the body to discover the traces of arse- 


nic! C’est magnifique ! The Fualdés affair was not a flea-bite to it ; 


I should say that it even beats out /‘affaire Peytel ! What is your 
Think you that he was 


private opinion, Monsieur le President ! 
guilty, old father Peytel ? 
President. —That 1s not the question 
Boniface.—I knew his perruquier well, who often assured me 
that he had a remarkable stiff beard ! (Much laughter. ) 
President.—But how do you justify your running away from 


your post ? 


’ 


Bomface.—Parbleu ! "Twas my comrades that enraged me. I 


told them that the Advocate General! had wept during his speech 
at the trial; their answer was, that an advocate never wept, un- 
I told them that the 


judges themselves had wept ; they said that um magistrat weeps || 


less it might be a few crocodile tears 


never, not even at the interment of the nearest relative—not {| 


even in making a salad with onions ; yes, even this they had the 
hardihood to assert, though the latter vegetable is so potent an 
aid to sensibility. (Laughter.) After this they attempted to 
contend that madame had no means of “ cassation " left, and 
I could bear it no longer : I took my havresack, muttered an im- 
precation, and cut my stick ! 

President.—This was your greatest fault. A sentinel is on 
no account permitted to leave his post 

Boniface. —Tiens! then why had they the face to contend 
with such infernal obstinacy that there are no such things as 
Didn't my grocer assure me that there were not 
If the 


** nullities ?”’ 
fewer than two-and-seventy “ nullities’” (Laughter.) 
whole post were reckoned up, “I'll be bound they'd find some 
few * nullities * more 
The Corporal (Ironically.) J’en conviens! ( Laughter.) 

The council sentenced the enthusiastic defender of Madame 
Laffarge to be reprimanded. 

President.—Another time when you are mounting guard, have 
he goodness to occupy yourself a little less with the criminal 
business of the country 

Boniface (Retiring a few paces, and then returning.) 1 have 
a question to put to you, Monsieur le President 

President-—What is it? 

Boniface —Do you believe, with me, that this poor woman's 
(Renewed laughter.) 


The victim of excessive sensibility here turned round upon 


appeal will be admitted! 


the audience ; and, snapping his fingers at them, exclaimed 
“ Ah, mons 


rs, you have the entrails of pitiless tigers! 





WELLINGTON ON HIS LEGS. 
His style of speaking is what may be expected from his charac- 
His sentences are short and 
pithy, his When he 
makes a point, it falls on the mind with the force of a sledge 


ter—plain, simple, straightforward 
guage clear and lucid, his delivery abrupt 
hammer. His voice reminds one of that of an officer giving the 
word of command ; he lays emphasis, short and somewhat harsh, 
on the leading word or words of the sentence, and speaks the rest 
The arts and tricks of the orator he wholly 
disdains They 


would be out of place in his speeches, who depend for their in- 


in an undertone 
They are foreign to the genius of his mind 


terest and their value upon their simplicity, their truthfulness, 
and their common sense. For the same reason, he never attempts 
to impose on the house a fictitious enthusiasm or a prete nded ex 
citement. If the duke of Wellington gets excited—and he will 
sometimes get into a terrible passion at any infringement of con- 
stitutional integrity or breach of discipline—there is no mistak 
ing it for a mere prepared climax to a spec ch; he is completely 
possessed by the demon. The only action he ever uses is on such 
occasions, and then it is almost convulsive. His arms and legs 
seem no longer to be under contrel—they quiver, and shake, and 
tremble ; and the clenched fist violently and frequently struck 
upon the table, denotes that some very potent feeling of indigna- 
‘ 


tion is, for the time, mastering the usual calmness of this self- 


possessed man 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 


A lady-writer of England, speaking of the effects of climate 
on female beauty in Italy, says :-—** A lady talking to me a few 
days ago on the effect of the Italian climate on female beauty, 
remarked that it acted as a hot-house on rose-buds, but quickly 
withered full-grown roses. It certainly 1s true that women of 
twenty-five years of age in Italy look quite as passée as those of 
thirty-five in England; and after twenty they lose that freshness 
of complexion which constitutes so great a charm in our voung 
women. I have seen women here quite as delicately fair, nay, 
perhaps still more so, than in England; but they are deficient in 
that transparency of skin, through which the blood speaks so 
eloquently in our climate, and look rather as if blanched by the 
sun into fairness than born with it. In short, they want the ap- 
pearance of youth, which ts the greatest charm of every face, and 
the absence of which no beauty can compensate.” 

—— = ee ee eee oe 
RESEARCHES, 





HISTORICAL 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 


BY MRS. JAMESON 
ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 


English history, Anne took the title of 
tho h this famous treaty was much 


At this period of 
queen of Great Britain ; 
opposed at the time, and excited great murmurs, it Is now gene- 
rally 
kingdoms 

There was something very grand in the position of England 


at this period. Anne and her victorious general were exceeding- 


acknowledged to have been greatly beneficial to both 


ly popular; the people paid the taxes cheerfully; commerce had 
greatly increased ; the enormous sums of money sent out of the 
country to aid our allies, and the immense armies which took the 
field, filled other nations with astonishment at the magnitude of 
our wealth and resources, and the prowess and discipline of our 
soldiers. Louis the Fourteenth, hitherto the imsolent arbiter of 
the world, trembled on his throne; and the very name of the 
English queen was pronounced with respect from one end of 
Europe to the other 

Anne at this time must have wondered at herself in th | 





of all this blaze of glory ; but it does not seem to have changed 
her disposition, or to have drawn forth any expression of feeling, 
or exultation, or gratitude, or humility, beyond what the deco- 
rum of her situation required went through all the usual 
forms of read her 
speeches to the parliament duly at the opening and close of 
each session, and signed the papers laid before her. Her domes 
life was blameless, but insipid ; her amusements of the most 
trifling character; she was very exact im her court etiquette , 
and such an observer of mere forms and ceremonies, ‘that she 


would often descend so low as to remark in her domestics of 


into her presence, whether a ruffle, 





government very quietly and creditably ; 








either sex, who came a per 


wig, or the lining of a coat were unsuitable at certain times.” 


She resided with her husband and intimates, sometimes at Wind 


sor, sometimes at Kensington; but appears to have preferred 
Hampton Court to either; and there, to use Poy 


I s expression, 
and sometimes tea 


she sometimes counsel! took But a great 
and serious change was, in the meantime, gradually taking place 
in her private sentiments and her household arrangements, which 
had the most important influence on public affairs Anne had 
not a mind sufficier ! | 


thy enlarged to mse superior to 
antipathies and partialities; and, woman-like more than queen 


| her personal 
hike, she carried them always about her, even into the councils of 
From the very commencement of her re ign, the m 
Duchess of Marlborough, had be 


eens aflections, 


the nation 


fluence of her favourite, the 
gun to decline ; she daily lost her hold on the q 


but by such imperceptible gradations, and from such trifling 


causes, that Anne was at first as unconscious as the high-spirited 
duchess herself was unsuspecting of such a change The first 
estrangement began in political differences Lhe duchess fa 


ned tothe to 
ries , thence arose altercations and remonstrance sw hich bec ame, 
vy recurrence, more bitter and violent The duchess presim 


ug on her power and her husband's splendid successes, was 





voured the whigs ; the queen im her heart was ine 


contendicters end evesbonsing. She bed queat telewea. and bed 


long exercised over the mind of Anne the same sorcery which 


Leonora Galigai exercised over Mary de Medici, * the ascendency 


of a strong mind over a weak one ;"’ but she abused her power, 


and was too haughty to take care of it She had an ungovern 


M 





able temper, which she i never restrained towards her husband, 
her children, or her household 


, and now, bv long mnduleence and 


increasing age, this vice had grown upon her, till she seemed 


absolutely to have lost the power to command herself even im 
the presence of her queen and mistress Anne, unable to con 


bove he - and vp 


tend against her, feared when she had ceased to 
post d crait, at d obstinacy, and dissimulation to the fierce sallies 
of passion a! d sarcastic bitterness of wit with which the duchess 


frequently combated her views and opinions 


About the vear 1707, the Duchess of Marlborough had intro 
duced into the household of the queen &@ poor relation of her 
family, who was appointed bedchamber-womar The name of 
this person was Abigail Hill, but she is better known m history 
as Mrs. Masham, being soon after married to Masham, one of 


the pages at court Though bound to the duchess by many ties 


of gratitude, this woman did not scruple to supplant her bene 
factress She became the confidant of the 
tence to which Anne, 
haughty favourite, 
tions with the queen those who were intriguing to remove the 
Duke of Marlborough and his adherents, and prepare the way 
suitable to the temper of the 
John, two ambitious and subtle men, 


vexation and impa 
when reheved from the presence of her 


gave way; she admitted to secret consulta- 


for a change of ministers more 
Harley and St 
had gained over the bedchamber-woman, and through her influ- 
ence they secretly and gradually obtained a power which sub 
} overthrew Marlborough at the 
head of his vast armies, and rendered his victories useless 


queen 
i 


verted the favour of the duchess, 
When the duchess discovered, to her unspeakable astonish- 
whom she had hitherto 
considered with a sort of contemptuous pity, but who supplied 


ment, the influence of *‘ a creature” 


by obsequious attention and good-humour the want of talents, 
she was furious She demanded of the queen that Mrs. Ma- 
sham should be dismissed ; and when Anne evaded this insolent 
request, she persecuted the poor queen with continual com 
plaints and remonstrances, appeals to their former friendship, 
and complaints of present coldness and ingratitude; as if aver- 
sion could have been talked away, and affection scolded back! 
While things were in this situation at home, the Duke of 
Marlborough was pursuing his successes abroad, and the pride 
of Louis was everywhere humbled ; one or two victories which 
his generals gained in Spain, particularly the battle of Almanza 
where Lord Peterborough was completely defeated, a little re- 


vived his drooping spirits; but he lost ground daily, and the 
English seized on the Mediterranean islands 

In the battle of Oudenarde, Marlborough and Prince Engene 
this ba } 





», which almost annihilated the 
Netherlands, was fought on the 11th of 


carnage was not so great as in some of the 


were again Victorious ; 
French power in th 
July, 1708; the 
other battles, but still it was dreadiul The news of the battle 





was received in England with great exultation ; the queen wrote 
a gracious letter to the Duke of Marlborough, and there was a 


public thanksgiving at St. Paul's, to which the queen went in 
state The Duchess of Marlborough, as mistress of the robes, 


was in the same carriage with the sovereign, and as the caval- 


cade moved slowly along, hailed by the shouts and huzzas of the 
way by the taunts 


multitude, the queen was tormented all the 
and jealous complaints of the duchess, because her majesty had 


not chosen to wear her jewels as she had arranged them. She 
ascribed this to unkindness, and to the interference of Mrs. Ma- 


sham ; and thus did this indiscreet and passionate woman ag- 
gravate at every opportunity the disgust and d spleasure of the 
queer Soon after the ceremony she sought an interview, in 
which she contmued the same tone of msolent invective; the 
altercation became so violent, that the loud voice of the duchess 
was heard in the ante-chamber;: and shen she came out, her 


eves were suffused with tears; the queen was found in a similar 


state of agitation, and the breach had now become incurable 

At this period, the queen was thrown into great agitation by a 
proposal among the whigs to invite over the Electoral Prince of 
tive to the crown, and allow him tq 


‘ } 


Hanover, the heir presumy 
take his seat in the parliament as Duke of Cambridge 


(Te be continued 
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ote For the New York Mirror. |; heart and nearly fainting. In a minute, however, she recovered || for its enjoyment, Mr. Cunningham proposed that they should but 
| her self-possession, and made those inquiries concerning his | endeavour to make their way to the music-ioom. After consi- to. 
THE MAID OF FLORENCE. Fi health and journey that propriety dictated. In spite of himself, | derable detention they succeeded in accomplishing their object, I 
From the opera of Zampa. she succeeded in some degree in drawing him out. She was | so far at least as to get fairly within the door. Considering the sin 
nessa: i A || gentle, modest, and unobtrusive ; and good sense and propriety ', number of persons present, and how few there are that do not tha 
SSESERED PheN THE FRENCH BY Bas. HART G. RSwies. || were conspicuous in all she said. Besides, she looked very | prefer the music of their own tongues to any melody, the room titu 
Hicusorn, and fair, and gentle, } pretty. Her figure, though rather below the medium size, was || was remarkably still—a compliment deserved by the young lady hus 
Young, and devoid of art ; very fine; her hand and foot of unrivalled beauty. She was | who sat at the Piano, who played and sang with great skill and at 
Alice, maid of Florence, dressed with great simplicity, but good taste was betrayed in | feeling. Julia’s attention was soon attracted to her husband, wh 
Was queen of every beart every thing about her person. She wore her dress, too, with a | who was standing on the opposite side of the room, leaning res 
|| peculiar grace, equally remote from precision and negligence. || against the wall, his arms folded across his breast ; his eyes rest- we 
Tis the old time-worn story, |! Her features were regular, and her complexion delicate ; but the || ing on the performer with an expression of warm admiration, her 
How a pure heart believed, greatest attraction of her face was the facility and truth with || while a deep shade of melancholy was cast over his features. we 
How a young maiden trusted, || which it expressed every feeling of the heart. When Mr. West- || Julia’s heart beat tumultuously. “Is it the music,” thought she, sur 
Alas! and was deceived. | bury first entered the parlour, an observer might have pronounc- | “or the musician that thus rivets his attention? Would I knew cad 
May we from guile and falsehood, |, ed her beautiful ; but the bright glow of transient joy that then || who it is that plays and sings so sweetly!" She did not long Ne 
Saint Alice, preserved be ; kindled on her cheek had faded away and left her pale—so pale, | remain in doubt. The song finished, all voices were warm in Sh 
Watch over and protect us— , that Mr. Westbury inquired, even with some little appearance _ jts praise. eee 
We pray to heaven for thee | of interest, ‘* Whether her health was as good as usual’’’ Her ** How delightfully Miss Eldon plays! and with what feeling she 
A youth with false vows sought her— voice, which was always soft and melodious, was even softer | she sings!" exclaimed Mrs. Cunningham. ‘TI never listened to she 
a CARERS CF than usual, as she answered “that it was.” Mr. Westbury at || a sweeter voice.” at | 
He of her truth beguiled her, length went so far as to make some inquiries relative to her oc- The blood rushed to Julia’s head, and back again to her heart, Bu 
And left her to despair. cupations during his absence, whether she had called on the new | like a torrent ; a vertigo seized her; and all objects before her hin 
| bride, Mrs. Cunningham, and other questions of similar conse- || were, for a moment, an indistinct, whirling mass. But she did not 
** He will return—my lover— | quence. For the time he forgot Maria Eldon—was half uncon- || faint; she did not even betray her feelings, though she took the 
He will return !” she cried ; scious that Julia was his wife ; and viewing her only as a com- || first opportunity to leave the room and obtain a seat. For a 
Till, weary with her sorrow, | panion, he passed an hour or two very comfortably. time she was unconscious of all that was passing around her ; she she 
The lovelorn maiden died. One day when Mr. Westbury came to dinner, Julia handed || could not even think—she only felt. Her beshend’e voice was thi 
From dark despair and falsehood, ; him a card of compliments from Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, who were i] the first thing that aroused her attention. He was standing near ow 
Saint Alice, preserve us free— about giving a splendid party. her with another gentleman ; but it was evident that neither of r00 
Our prayers ascend to heaven, ‘**T have returned no answer,”’ said Julia, ‘‘not knowing whe- || them were aware of her proximity. Th 
Thou martyr'd one, for thee. ther you would wish to accept the invitation or not.” | “Mrs. Brooks looks uncommonly well to-night,” said Mr. fee 
Here, where the wave, low moaning, “ For yourself, you can do as you please, Mrs. Westbury—but || Westbury’s companion ; “her dress is peculiarly becoming.” hin 
With measured cadence sweeps ; I shall certainly attend it.”’ | “It would be,’’ said Mr. Westbury, “ were it not for those her 
This stone marks the sepulchre «| am quite indifferent about the party,” said Julia, ‘‘ as such blue ribbands ; but I can think no lady looks well who has any equ 
Where the betrayed one sleeps. | scenes afford me little pleasure : but should be pleased to do as |} of that odious colour about her.” hin 
; : |} you think proper; as you think best.” Her voice trembled a “It is one of the most beautiful and delicate colours in the vos 
When the loud night-wind howleth, little as she spoke, for she had not yet become sufficiently ac- || world,” said the other gentleman. ‘ I wonder at your taste.” sta 
And the fierce lightnings flame ; customed to Mr. Westbury’s brusque manner towards herself, to 5| —** It does finely in its place,” said Mr. Westbury, “that is—in fro 
"Tis said the marble murmurs low | bear it with perfect firmness. ‘I should think it very suitable || the heavens above our heads—but never about the person of a . 
The false deceiver’s name. that you pay Mr. and Mrs. Brooks this attention,” Mr. West- \} lady.” you 
Oh! from all ill protect us— bury replied '| Julia wished her mantle and her girdle in Africa ; “ Yet why '” to 
Saint Alice, our guardian be— The evening visit to Mrs. Brooks at length arrived, and Julia || thought she ; ‘I dare say he is ignorant that I have any of the dut 
We pray to heaven for thee— repaired to her bed-chamber to dress for the occasion. ‘To ren- || colour he so much dislikes about me! His heart belongs to an- } 
We pray to heaven for thee. || der herself pleasing in the eyes of her husband was the sole wish other—and he cares not—minds not how she is clad whom he she 
|| of her heart, but how to do this was the question. She would ,| calls wife!” unt 
POPULAR OUTLINE SKETCHES. | have given the world to know his taste, his favourite colours, and i] Mr. Westbury and his friend now moved to another part of ’ 
f | other trifles of the like nature—but of these she was completely || the room, and it was as much as Julia could do to answer with any 
; ’ am ignorant, and must therefore be guided by her own fancy i} propriety the few remarks that a passing acquaintance now and Tr 
LOSING AED WIEKING. |! “ Simplicity,”’ thought she, “ simplicity is the surest way ; forit j| then made to her. At length the company began to disperse cas 
| | ; g : I v3 t d g npany began isperse, 
(Continued.) || never offends if it does not captivate.” Accordingly, she array- \ and presently Julia saw Mr. Westbury leading Miss Eldon from of | 
Tue wedding ceremony over, Mr. Westbury immediately took I} ed herself in a plain white satin ; aud over her shoulders was {| the room. His head was inclined towards her; a bright hectic te 
his bride to his elegantly furnished house ; threw it open for a i thrown a white blond mantle with an azure border, while a gir- ii spot was on his cheek, and he was speaking to her in the softest mo 
week to receive bridal visits; and then gladly obeyed a sum- | dle of the same hue encircled her waist. Her toilet completed, |; tone as they passed near where Julia was sitting. Miss Eldon’s hre 
mons to New-York to attend to some affairs of importance. On || Julia descended to the parlour, her shaw! and calash in her hand. I! eves were raised to his face, while her countenance wore a min- wa 
leaving home he felt as if released from bondage. A sense of (| Mr. Westbury was waiting for her, and just casting his eyes over |) gled expression of pain and pleasure. Julia had just time enough wa 
propriety had constrained him to receive the congratulations of || her person, he said, “If you are ready, Mrs. Westbury, we will \\ to remark all this ere they left the room. “ Oh, that I were away.” we 
his friends with an air of satisfaction at least ; while those very | go immediately, as it is now late.’ Most of the guests were al- {| thought she, ‘*at home, that I were—in my grave !"’ She sat per- eve 
congratulations congealed his heart, by bringing to mind the ties |} ready assembled when they arrived at the mansion open for their H fectly unconscious of all that was going forward, until Mr. West- car 
he had formed with one he could not love, to the impossibility of reception, and it was not quite easy to get access to the lady of |} bury came to her, inquiring * whether she meant to be the last to list 
his forming them with one he had idolized. When he had been |} the house, to make their compliments. This important duty, || take leave?” Julia mechanically arose—mechanically made her toy 
absent about ten days, he availed himself of an opportunity to |} however, was at length happily accomplished, and Mr. West- | parting compliments to Mrs. Brooks, and scarcely knew any thing lias 
send a verbal message to his wife, informing her that he was || bury's next effort was to obtain a seat for his wife. She would |} till she arrived at her own door. Just touching her husband's hand, tha 
well, and should probably be at home in the course of two weeks ; | have preferred retaining his arm, at least for a while, as few per- t she sprang from the carriage and flew to her chamber. Fora while fin 
but when that period was drawing toward a close, his business was | sons present were known to her, and she felt somewhat embar- |) she walked the floor in an agony of feeling. The constraint out 
not completed, and as his home was the last place he wished to |} rassed and confused ; but she durst not say so, as, from her hus- i| under which she laboured served but to increase the violence of tal 
visit, he resolved to protract his absence so long as he hada {| band’s manner, she saw that he wished to be free from such at- || her emotion, now that she was free to indulge it. “ Oh, why did ed 
reasonable excuse. ‘I must write and inform her of the change || tendance. In such matters the heart of a delicate and sensitive |; | attend this party?” at length thought she. “« Oh, what have I suf- so 
in my plan,” thought he ; “decency demands it. Yet, how can I woman seldom deceives her. Is it that her instincts are supe- | fered!” After a while, however, a reason began to operate thi 
I write? My dear Julia! my dear wife! No such thing—she | riour to those of men?’ || * What have I seen that I ought not to have expected ?” she ask- hu: 
is not dear to me!” } Julia had been seated but a short time before Mr. and Mrs. || ed herself. ‘ What have I learned that I knew not before ? ex- ant 
** She is my wife—she is Mrs. Westbury—she is mistress of | Cunningham approached her, and entered into a lively conversa- cept,” she added, “ atrifling fact concerning my husband’s taste '” ult 
my house, and must share my fortune—let that sufficeher! It ! tion. ‘This was a great relief to Julia, who could have wept at Julia thought long and deeply; her spirits became calm ; she do 
must have been for these that she married me. A name! a for- {| her solitary and neglected situation—alone in the midst of the |! renewed former resolutions; looked to heaven for wisdom to we 
tune! an elegant establishment! Mean! ambitious! heartless! | crowd. Mrs. Cunningham was in fine spirits, and her husband || guide and strength to sustain her ; and casting aside the mantle so 
Thou, Maria—bright, beautiful, and tender—thou wouldst have || appeared the happiest of the happy. Not that he appeared par- || which would henceforth be useless to wear, she instinctively threw ple 
married me for myself! Alas, lam undone! Oh, my father!” \| ticularly to enjoy society—but his blooming wife was by his side, || a shawl over her shoulders to conceal the unlucky girdle, and, | 
Under the influence of feelings like these, he wrote the laconic || and his eyes rested on her with looks of the tenderest love, |! although ‘the hour was late, descended to the parlour. Mr. wa 
epistle which cost his bride so many bitter tears. I while the sound of her voice seemed constantly to awaken a |) Westbury was sitting by a table, leaning his head on his hand. bre 
It was at the close of about two weeks from this that Julia || thrill of pleasure in his heart. After conversing with Julia |! It was not easy for Julia to address him on any subject not too wh 
was sitting one evening in her parlour, dividing her time be- || awhile, Mrs. Cunningham said, “ Do you prefer sitting to walk- | exciting to her feelings, and still more difficult perfectly to com- at 
tween her work and a book, when the door bell rang, and |, ing, Mrs. Westbury! Pray take my arm, and move about with I mand her voice, that its tones might be those of ease and cheer- 
a minute after the parlour door opened, and Mr. Westbury |! us a little—it looks so dull for a person to sit through a party.” |, fulness, yet she succeeded in both. The question she asked led W 
entered. With sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks she sprang | Julia gladly accepted the offer, and was soon drawn away || Mr. Westbury to look up, and he was struck with ihe death-like 
forward, her hand half-extended to meet his; but his ceremont- || from herself in listening to the lively rattle of her companion, paleness on her cheek. Julia could by an effort control her sh 
ous bow and cold “ good evening, Mrs. Westbury,” recalled her || who, although only a resident of a few weeks in the city, seem- i voice : she could in a degree subdue her feelings—but she could 
recollection ; and scarcely able to reply to his civility, she sank ed already acquainted with all the gentlemen and half the ladies | not command the expression of her countenance; could not bid at! 
hack on her chair. She thought she was prepared to see him present. An hour had been passed in this manner, and in par- || the blood visit or recede from her cheeks at her will. She knew 
cold and distant—thought she expected it—but she had deceived taking of the various refreshments that were provided—to which || not, indeed, that at this time she was pale; her own face was a 
herself. Notwithstanding all her bitter ruminations on her hus- |) Julia did but little honour, though this was of no consequence, || the last thing in her mind. Mr. Westbury had no sooner an- so 
band’s indifference towards her, there had been a little under || as Mrs. Cunningham amply made up all deficiencies of this kind, || swered her question than he added, “ You had better retire, Mrs. 
eurrent of hope playing at the bottom of her heart, and telling || till the sound of music in another room attracted their atten- | Westbury; you look as if the fatigues of the evening had been sti 


” 


tion. Julia was extremely fond of music, and as their present 
situation, amid the confusion of tongues, was very unfavourable 


her he might return more cordial than he went. His cold salu- 
tations and colder eye sent her to her seat disappointed, sick at 


too much for you 
* Fatigues of the evening !—agonies rather !"’ thought Julia, 
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———— — — 
but thanking him for his kind advice, she immediately retreated | 
to her chamber. 
Until this evening, Mr. Westbury had scarcely seen Miss E. | 
since his marriage. He had avoided seeing her, being conscious 
that she retained the power of his heart ; and his sense of rec- 
titude forbade his indulging a passion for one woman while the 
husband of another. Miss Eldon suspected this, and felt piqued | 
at his power over himself. Her heart fluttered with satisfaction i| 
when she saw him enter Mrs. Brooks’ drawing-room ; and she 
resolved to ascertain whether her influence over his affections | 
were diminished. She was mortified and chagrined, that even 
here he kept aloof from her, giving her only a passing bow as he 
walked to another part of the room. It was with unusual plea- | 
sure that she complied with a request to sit to a piano, for she 
well knew the power of music—of her own music over bis heart 
Never before had she touched the keys with so much interest. 
She did her best—that best was pre-eminently good—and she | 
soon found that she had fixed the attention of him alone whom 
she cared to please. After singing one or two modern songs, 
she began one that she had learned at Mr. Westbury’s request, 
at the period when he used to visit her almost daily. It was 
Burns’ *‘ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,” and was with 
When Miss Eldon came to these lines— 


i! 


{ 


him a great favourite. 


Thou mind’st me of departed joys, 
Departed, never to return,— | 


she raised her eyes to his face, and in an instant he forgot every 
thing but herself; “her happiness is sacrificed as well as my 
own,”’ thought he ; and leaning his head against the wall of the 
room, he gave himself up, for the time, to love and melancholy. || 
The song concluded, however, he regained some control over his | 
feelings, and still kept at a distance from her; nay, conquered || 
himself so far as to repair to the drawing-room to escape from || 
her dangerous vicinity. He saw her not again until she was | 
equipped for her departure. Then she contrived to get near 
him, and threw so much sweetness and melancholy into her 
voice, as she said *‘ good night, Mr. Westbury,”’ that he was in- 
stantly disarmed ; and drawing her arm within his, conducted her 


from the room. 

‘* How,” said he, in a low and tremulous tone, ‘* Maria, could 
you sing that song to harrow up my feelings! Time was when 
to be near thee—to listen to thee, was my felicity ; but now 
duty forbids that I indulge in the dangerous delight.” 

Miss Eldon replied not, but raised her eyes to his face while 
she repressed a half-drawn sigh. Not another word was uttered 
until they had exchanged *“ adieus’’ at the carriage door 

Two or three weeks passed away without the occurrence of || 
any incident calculated to excite uneasiness in the heart of Julia 
True, her husband was still the cold, the ceremonious, and oc- 
casionally the abrupt Mr. Westbury; he passed but little even 
of his leisure time at home ; and she had never met hiseye when | 
it expressed pleasure or even approbation. But he did not grow 
more cold, more ceremonious ; the time he passed at his own 
fireside rather increased than diminished; and for all this she 
was thankful. Her efforts to please were unceasing. Her home 
was kept in perfect order, and every thing was done in time, and 
well done. Good taste and good judgment were displayed in 
every arrangement. Her table was always spread with great 
care, and if her husband partook of any dish with peculiar re- 
lish, she was careful to have it reveated, but at such intervals as 
to gratify rather than cloy the appetite. In her dress she was pecu- 
liarly neat and simple, carefully avoiding every article of apparel 
that was tinctured with the “ odious colour.’ She had naturally a 
fine mind, which had the advantage of high cultivation ; and with- 
out being obtrusive, or aiming at display, she strove to be enter- 
taining and companionable. Above all, she constantly endeavour- 
ed to maintain a placid—a cheerful brow, knowing that nothing is 
so repulsive as a discontented, frowning face. She felt that no- 
thing was unimportant that might either please or displease her 
husband ; his heart was the prize she was endeavouring to win ; 
and the happiness of her life depended on the sentiments he should 
ultimately entertain towards her! Every thing she did was | 
done not only properly, but gracefully; and though she never 
wearied in her efforts, she would oftentimes sigh that they were 
so unsuccessful. She sometimes feared that her very anxiety to 
please blinded her as to the best manner of doing so. 

The first thing to disturb the kind of quiet that Julia enjoyed, 
One morning, while at the 


was the prospect of another party 
breakfast-table, a card was brought in from Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
who were to be “at home” on Friday evening. After looking 
at the card, Julia handed it to Mr. Westbury in silence. 


“It will be proper that we accept the invitation,” said Mr. 


Westbury. 

The remembrance of the agony she endured at the last party |) 
she attended, caused Julia's voice to tremble a little as she said, 

* Just as you think best, but for my own part, I should seldom 
attend a party for the sake of enjoyment.”’ 

“If Mrs. Westbury thinks it proper to immure herself as ina 
convent, she can,’’ said Mr. Westburv ; “ fur myself, I feel that 
soeiety has claims upon me that I wish to discharge.” 

“T will go, if you think there would be any impropriety in my 


staying away,” said Julia. 
** Situated as you are, I think there would,” said Mr. Westbury. 


“Situated as I am!" thought Julia; “ what does he mean? | 


Does he refer to my station in society ? or does he think that the 
world will think me an unhappy wife that wishes to seclude her- 
self from observation !’’ 

In the course of the morning Julia called on Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, and found that lady and her husband discussing the point, 
whether or not they should attend Mrs. Parker's party 

“Are you going, Mrs. Westbury !’’ asked Mrs. Cunningham 

“Yes, Mr. Westbury thinks we had better do so,” replied 
Julia. 

“ Hear that, Edward !" said Mrs. Cunningham, “ You perceive 
that Mr. Westbury likes that his wife should enjoy the pleasures 
of society.” Mr. Cunnirfgham looked a little hurt, as he said, 
“My dear Lucy, amI not more than willing to indulge you in 
every thing that will add to your happiness’ I have only been 
trying to convince you how much more comfortable we should be 
by our fireside, than in such a crowd as must he encountered at 


Mrs. Parker's. For myself, the society of my wife is my high- 


| est enjoyment, and of her conversation I never grow weary.” 


“Thank you for the compliment, dear,”’ said Mrs. Cunningham, 
“and we will settle the question at another time.’ 

One of the first persons Julia distinguished amid the company, 
as she entered Mrs. Parker's drawing-room, was Mrs. Cunning 
ham, who gave her a nod and an exulting smile, as much as to 


'* Julia had endeavoured 


say, * You see I have carried the dav 
to arm herself for this evening's trial, should Miss Eldon make 
one of the company ; and accordingly she was not surprised, and 
not much moved when she saw her husband conversing with that 
young lady. She was too delicate in feeling, too refined in man- 
ner to watch them even long enough to catch the expression 
of Mr. Westbury’s face ; but, resolutely turning another way, 
she endeavoured to enter into conversation with the persons 
near her 

Mr. Westbury had not been in Mrs. Parker's drawing-room 
half an hour ere Miss Eldon contrived to place herself in such a 
situation as to render it impossible for him to avoid addressing 
her; and this point once gained, to escape from her was imprac- 
A strong sense of honour alone led him to escape, as to 
but the 


ticable. 
be near her was to him the most exquisite happiness ; 
greater the delight, the more imminent the danger; of this he 
was sensible, and it was not without some resistance that he 
yielded to her fascination. Could she once secure his heart, and 
at these moments when she was sure that no ear heard and no 
eye observed her but his own, she let an occasional touch of the 
PENSEROSA mingle so naturally with her half-subdued sprightli- 
ness as to awaken, in all their original strength, those feelings 
and those regrets he was striving to subdue. For the time, he 
forgot every thing but that they mutually loved and were mutu 
ally happy. They had been standing together a considerable 
length of time when they were joined by Mr. Cunningham, who 
abruptly remarked, 

** You don’t enjoy yourself this evening, Westbury 


** What makes you think so ’’’ Mr. Westbury inquired 


* You look worn out, just as I feel,’ answered Mr. Cunning 


ham. “ How strange it is,’ he added, “ that married men will 
ever suffer themselves to be drawn into such crowds '” 
asked Miss 


“Why not married men as well as bachelors!” 


Eldon 


“ Because they relinquish real happiness and comfort for a fa 


tiguing pleasure—if pleasure it can be called,” answered Cun- 
ningham. * One's own hearth and one’s own wife is the place 
and the society for unalloyed enjoyment Am I not right, 





Westbury ’” 


Miss Eldon turned her eyes on Mr. Westbury as she waited 





to hear his answer, and an expression compounded of curiosity, 
contempt, and satisfaction met his eye. It was the first time he 
had ever remarked an unlovely, an unamiable expression on her 
countenance. He calmly replied to Cunningham, 

“Unquestionably, the pleasures of domestic life are the most 
pure, the most rational that can be enjoyed."’ 

«Oh, it is strange,’’ said Mr. Cunningham, “ that any one can 
willingly exchange them for crowded rooms and pestilential va- 

' 


pours, such as we are now inhaling There is nothing to be 


gained in such company as this Take any dozen, or half-dozen 
of them by themselves, and you might stand some chance to be 
entertained and instructed; but bring them all together. and 
each one seems to think it a duty to give himself up to frivolity 
and nonsense. I doubt whether there have been a hundred sen- 
sible words said here to-night, except by vonder circle, of which 
Mrs. Westbury seems to be the centre 
something like rational conversation there 

Mr. Westbury turned his eyes, and saw that Julia was sur- 


There seems to be 


| rounded by the elite of the party, who all seemed to be listening 


to a conversation that was evidently carried on between herself 
and Mr. Eveleth, a gentleman who was universally acknowledged 
as one of the first in rank and talent in the city. Fora minute 
Mr. Westbury suffered his eyes to rest on Julia 
suffused with the beautiful carmine tint of modesty ; and her 
eves were beaming with intellectual light—while over her fea- 
tures was spread a slight shade of care, as if the heart were not 
“She certainly looks very well,’ was Mr 


Her cheek was 


perfectly at ease. 


Westbury’s thought ; and his feeling was one of gratified pride, 


that she who was inevitably his wife did not find her proper 
level amongst the light, the vain, and the frivolous 
“You have been delightfully attentive to your wife this eve- 


ning, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Cunningham to her husband, as soon 
as they were seated in their carriage on their way home 

“]T am not sensible of having neglected you, Lucy,’’ said Mr. 
Cunningham 

“No, I suppose not: nor of having been very attentive to 
another '” 

**T certainly am not 

**T suppose,” said Mrs. Cunningham, * that Mr. Westbury 1s 


equally unconscious of having had his attention engrossed by any 


To whom do you allude *” 


particular individual.” 
* You surely cannot mean that 1 was particularly attentive to 
Miss Eldon, Lucy 


*Oh, how could I mean so!” said Mrs. Cunningham, with a 


| kind of laugh that expressed any thing rather than pleasure or 


good humour, “I really wonder how you came to recollect hav- 
ing seen such a person as Miss Eldon to-night.’ 

* Your remark concerning Westbury brought her to my mind,” 
said Mr. Cunningham 

* How strange!” said his wife And how extreme that 
voung lady's mortification must have been that she could not 
detain two newly-married gentlemen near her for more than an 
hour and a halfat one time! Seriously, Mr. Cunningham, the 
company must have thought that you and Westbury were striv- 
ing which should do her most homage 

And seriously, my dear Lucy,” said Mr. Cunningham, tak- 

ng the hand of his wife, which she reluctantly permitted him 


to detain; ** seriously, it was merely accidental that | spoke to 


Miss Eldon this evening 
whose society and conversation I am more completly indifferent 
There is 


There is not a person on earth to 


—so take no offence, love, where none was meant 
no one whose conversation can compensate me for the loss of 
yours ; and it isone reason why I so much dislike these crowds, 
that, for a time, they necessarily separate us from each other 


(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL CRITICISMS. 


NOTICES OF DRAMATIC WORKS, 


BY MKS. ¢. A. STEVENS 

“MONEY BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BART 
Tus Play is, we think, the weakest composition which ever 
emanated from the pen of this unrivalled novelist; the mements 
are impotent, at d even pue rile—tlu plot aitoge ther deficient 


in sentiment—the characters ¢ entirely true to nature—and 


the whole result far from satisiactory 

The piece commences with the asse mbling of various branches 
of Sir John Vesey's family for the purpose of bearmg the will 
read of a deceased relative, who had amassed an immense for 
tune in the East Indies; and of whom Georgiana, Sir John’s 
daughte r, 18 the repute d heiress 


legacies are left to others, while the 


Contrary to all expectation, 


only comparatively sma 


bulk of the property is beq eathed to Evelyn, the cousin of Sir 


lohn, who has, subsequent to the death of his widowed mother, 

been destitute, and subsisting on the bounty of his titled cousin, 

yet seareely so, since his talents as “ the perfect man of 

ss," com ed with a college education, more than ba- 
lance the accout 

Previous to the inheritance of his wealth, Evelyn has pro 

| wed to Clara Douglas, his cousin, who is equally destitute 


with himself, and residing with Sir John’s sister, a widow ; he 
loves her, and is beloved in return—but the manner in which she 


ich hope from his breast ;—we give 


reyects him banishes all 
the whole scene in quotation 
Evetyn.—Clara ! 

Crara.—Cousin ! 

Everyn.—And you too are a dependent ' 

Ciara —Buton Lady Franklin, who seeks to make me forget it 
Evevin.—Ay, but can the world forget ! This insolent 
of admiration—more galling 
than the arrogance of contempt! Look you now—robe Beauty in 
silk and cachemire—hand Virtue into her chariot—lackey their 
rices—wrap them from the winds—fence them around with 
.—and Virtue and Beauty are as goddesses, both 
to peasant and prince. Strip them of the adjuncts—see Beauty 
and Virtue poor—dependent—solitary—walking the world de- 
devotion changes its character—the 


condescension—this coxcombry 


, 
Cay 
a golden circle 


oh, then, the 


fenceless ; 
around —fools—-fops—libertines—not to 


same gather cagerly 
worship at the shrine, but to sacrifice the victim! 

Ciara —My cousin, you are crut 

Evetyn.—Forgive me! There 1s a something, when a man’s 
heart is better than his fortunes, that makes even aflection bit 
ter. Mortification for myself—it has ceased to chafe me I 
But you—vou, so de licately 


“@ 
if 
i 


can mock where I once resented 
framed and nurtured—one slight to you—one careless look— 
one disdainful tone—makes me feel the true curse of the poor 
man. His pride gives armour to Ais own breast, but it has no 
shield to protect another : 
-~But T too have pride ol my own 
the pointless insolence 
Evetyxn.—Smile—and he took your hand!—Oh, Clara, you 
know not the tortures that I suffer hourly ' When others ap- 
proach you——young—fair—ric h—the sleek darlings of the world 
—I accuse you of your very beauty—I writhe beneath every smile 
No—speak not '—my heart has broke its s1- 
For you I have endured the 


(CLARA | too can smile at 





that you bestow 
lence, and you shall hear the rest 
weary bondage of this house—the fool's gibe—the hireling’s 
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sneer—the bread, purchased by toils, that should have led me to 
loftier ends; yes, to see you—hear you—breathe the same air 


you might receive the luxury of respect! For this—for this 
have I lingered, suffered and forborne. Oh, Clara! we are or- 
phans both—friendless both; you are all in the world to me; 
turn not away—my very soul speaks in these words—I Love 
you. 

Crara.—No—Evelyn—Alfred—no 
—it were madness. 


' say it not! think it not 


Evetyn.—Madness! Nay hear me yet. I am poor—penniless | 
—a begger for bread to a dying servant. ‘True '—But I have a | 


heart of iron! 
love for you gives me at least ambition! I have trifled with 
my own energies till now, for I despised all things till I loved 
thee! With you to toil for—your step to support—your path 
to smooth—and I—I, poor Alfred Evelyn—promise at last to 
win for you even fame and fortune! Do not withdraw your 
hand—this hand—shall it not be mine? 

Crara.—Ah, Evelyn! Never—never! 

Everyn.—Never' 

Crara.—Forget this folly; our union is impossible, and to 
talk of love were to deceive both! 

Eve.yn.—[bitterly] Because I am poor! 

Crara.—And J teo! A marriage of privation—of penury—of 
days that dread the morrow! [I have seen such alot! Never 
return to it again 

Evetyn.—Enough—you are obeyed. I deceived myself—ha ! 


| but in 


I have knowledge—patience—health—and my || 


ha!—I fancied that I too was loved. I, whose youth is already 


half gone with care and toil!—whose mind is soured—whom 
nobody can love—who ought to have loved no one! 

Crara.—{aside] And if it were only J to suffer, or perhaps to 
starve !—Oh, what shall 1 say’? Evelyn—Cousin! 

Evetyn.—Madame 

Crara.—Alfred—I—I— 

Evetyn.—Reject me! 

Crara.—Ves! It is past! [Exit 

Evetyn.—Let me think. It wes yesterday her hand trembled 
when mine touched it. And the rose I gave her—yes, she 
pressed her lips to it once when she seemed as if she saw me 
not. But it was a trap—a trick—for I was as poor then as now. 
This will be a jest for them all! Well, courage—it is but a 
poor heart that a coquette’s contempt can break! And now 
that I care for no one, the world is but a great chess-board, and 
I will sit down in earnest and play with Fortune! 


In possession of his fortune, Evelyn becomes apparently im- | 


mersed in dissipation—frequents the gaming-table—and proposes 
to Sir John Vesey's daughter, in consequence of a letter from 
the generous deceased, written a few morths before his death, 
requesting Evelyn to espouse either Georgiana or Clara; but 
during one of his visits to his betrothed, the following interview 
takes place between him and Clara: 


| could dream so idly 


were right! Perhaps, indeed, after a youth steeped to his lips 
in the hyssop and gall of penury—perhaps I might have wished 


—be ever at hand—that if others slighted, from one at least || royally to know the full value of that dazzling and starry life 


which from the last step in the ladder I had seen indignantly 
and from afar. But a month—a week—would have sufficed for 
that experience. Experience !—Oh, how soon we learn that 
hearts are as cold and souls as vile—no matter whether the sun 
shine on the noble in his palace, or the rain drench the rags of 
the beggar cowering at the porch. The extremes of life differ 
this :—Above, Vice smiles and revels—below, Crime 
frowns and starves. But you—did not you reject me because | 
was poor! Despise me if you please '—my revenge might be 
unworthy—I wished to show you the luxuries, the gaud, the 
splendour I thought you prized,—to surround with the attributes 
your sex seems most to value, the station that, had you loved 
me, it would have been yours t® command. But vain—vain 
alike my poverty and my wealth! You loved me not in either, 
and my fate is sealed ! 

Criara.—A happy fate, Evelyn !—you love ! 

Everyn.—And at last I am beloved. [After a pause and turn- 
ing to her abruptly.) Do you doubt it? 

Crara.—No, I believe it firmly !—[Aside.] Were it possible 
for her not to love him? 

Eve.yn.—Georgiana, perhaps, is vain—and light—and— 

Crara.—No; think it not! Once removed from the worldly 
atmosphere of her father’s councils, and you will form and raise 
her to your own level. She is so young yet—she has beauty, 
cheerfulness and temper; the rest you will give, if you will but 
vet do justice to your own nature. And now that there is no- 
thing unkind between us—not even regret—and surely [with a 
smile] not revenge, my cousin; you will rise to your nobler 
self; and so farewell ! 

Evetyn.—No ; stay—one moment ; you still feel an interest in 
my fate! Have I been deceived! Oh, why—why did you spurn 
the heart whose offerings were lavished at your feet! Could 
you still—still—? Distraction; I know not what [ say! my 
honour pledged to another ; my vows accepted and returned !— 
Go, Clara; it is best so! Yet you will miss some one, perhaps, 
more than me—some one to whose follies you have been more 


indulgent—some one to whom you would permit a yet tenderer | 


name than that of brother! 

Crara.—[ Aside.] It will make him, perhaps, happier to think 
it! Think so if you will, but part friends. 

Evetyn.—Friends—and that isall! Look you, thisislife ! The 
eyes that charmed away every sorrow—the hand whose lightest 
touch thrilled to the very core ; the presence that, like moon- 
light, shed its own hallowing beauty over the meanest things ; 
a little while—a year—a month—a day—and we smile that we 
All—all—the sweet enchantment, known 
but once, never to return again, vanished from the world! And 
the one who forgets the soonest—the one who robs your earth 
forever of its summer—comes to you with a careless lip, and 
says—“ Let us part friends!” Go, Clara, go and be happy 





|| if you can! 


Evetyn.—[aside] So, Clara'—Do not let me disturb you, | 


Miss Douglas. 
Crara.—[going] Nay, I have done. 
Evetyn.—lI see that my presence is always odious to you. It 


here but to fix the day of my marriage, and I shall then go into 
the country—till—till——lIn short, this is the last time my visit 
will banish you from the room I enter 

Crara.—[aside] The last time !—and we shall then meet no 
more! And to part thus for ever—in scorn—in anger—lI can- 
not bear it!—[ Approaching him.] Alfred, my cousin, it is true 
this may be the last time we shall meet—I have made my ar- 
rangements to quit England. 

Everyn.—To quit England ? 

Crara.—But, before I go, let me thank you for many a kind- 
ness, which it is not for an orphan easily tb forget. 

Everyn.—[mechanically.] ‘To quit England ! 

Crara.—lI have long wished it ; but enough of me.—Evelyn, 
now that you are betrothed to another—now, without recurring 
to the past—-now, without the fear of mutual error and mistake 
—something of our old friendship may at least return to us.— 
And if, too, I dared, I have that on my mind which only a friend 
—a sister—might presume to say to you. 

Evetyn.—[moved.] Miss Douglas—Clara—if there is aught 
that I could do—if, while hundreds—strangers—beggars—tell 
me that I have the power, by opening or shutting this worthless 
hand, to bid sorrow rejoice or poverty despair—il—if my life— 
my heart's blood—could render to you one such service as my 
gold can to others—why speak !—and the past you allude to— 
yes, even the bitter past—I will cancel and forget ! 

Crara.—[holding out her hand.| Weare friends, then '—you 
are again my cousin '—my brother! , 

Eve.ys.—[dropping her hand.| Brother !—Ah' say on! 

Crara.—lI speak, then, as a sister—herself weak, inexperienc- 
ed, ignorant, nothing—migh? speak to a brother, in whose career 
she felt the ambition of a man 
ed this vast wealth, I pleased myself with imagining how you 
would wield the power delegated to your hands. I knew your 
benevolence—your intellect—your genius;—the ardent mind 
eouched beneath the cold sarcasm of « long-batiled spirit! | 
saw before me the noble and bright career open to you at last— 
and [ often thought that, in after years, when far away—as I 
soon shall be—I should hear your name identified, not with what 
fortune can give the base, but with deeds and ends to which, for 


Oh, Evelyn! when you inherit- | 


the great, fortune is but an instrument ;—I often thought that I 


should say to my own heart—weeping proud and delicious tears 
—* And once this man loved me!” 


Evetyn.—No more, Clara '—oh, heavens '—no more ! 


. | 
Crara—But has it been so? have you been true to your own 


self —Pomp—parade—luxuries—pleasure—follies '—all these 
might distinguish others, they do but belie the ambition and the 
soul of Alfred Evelyn! Oh! pardon me—I am too bold—I 
pain—lI offend you.—Ah, J should not have dared thus much had 
J not thought, at times, that—that 

Evetyn.—That these follies, these vanities, this dalliance with 
a loftier fate—were vour own work ' You thought that, and you 








Ciara.—[weeping.] Cruel—crue! to the last !—Heaven for- 
give you, Alfred ! [Exit 

Evetyn.—Soft !—let me recall her words, her tones, her looks. 
Does she love me? She defends her rival—she did not deny it 


| when I charged her with attachment to another; and yet—and 
is areason why I come so seldom. But be cheered, madame ; I am |! 


yet—there is a voice at my heart which tells me I have been the 
rash slave of a jealous anger. But I have made my choice—I 
must abide the issue! 

To prove the affection of Miss Vesey, Evelyn enters into a 
compact with a notorious gambler, and pretends to be deprived 
of his immense income ; by which means he arrives at the exact 
truth, and the denouement may be readily conceived 

That a character so beautifully drawn as Evelyn is, in his 
original state, as the poor dependent of Sir John Vesey, should, 
on the sudden accession of wealth, condescend for one single 
hour to the adoption of the vices of the gaming-table, is alto- 
gether improbable ;—his indifference as to which of the two Ja- 
dies he marries is also wrong. No man of Evelyn’s apparent 
worth would have so far degraded himself; he would have 
sought some other gentler means to prove his * ladye love.”’ 

Sir Edward Bulwer has drawn an unfaithful picture of Eng- 


lish mind and manners. Money in its current form is not a 


passport to the heart and society of an English person ; no— 
congenial feeling—intellectual endowments—literary attain- 


ments—a polished education and good understanding, are the 
surest roads to English favour 

No person knows this better than Sir Edward ; and we there- 
fore wonder that he should have placed English society in so 
mercenary a light. Nothing can surpass the refined, the beau- 
tiful etiquette which is there preserved. The noted gaming- 
house to which he alludes, few but the most despicable roués 
frequent ; consequently, a correct estimate of English conduct 
cannot there be formed 

Now for the redeeming qualities of this play. The character 
of Evelyn, as regards peculiarity of style, is most perfectly 
adapted to Mr. Macready. The broken sentences, the cynic-like 
tone, the abrupt changes and variations, and sudden contrasts, 
all contribute in themselves to form a character which that emi- 
Even while 
criticising the play before us, we can bring to * fancy’s mind” 


nent actor would, and has made completely his own 


| the exquisitely singular delivery of that gentleman as embodied 


in everv line. As such, Ars efforts alone must insure a certain 


and very considerable portion of success to the piece s 


Owine one.—* I owe you one,” said a withered old Celebs to 
a lady the other night at a party. “* For what!” said she. “* Why, 
for calling me a young gentleman.” “If I did so,’ was the rather 
ill-natured reply, “ I beg you will not regard it as a compliment, 


for though an old man, you may still be but a young gentleman.” 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


WOULD I WERE WITH THEE. 


Wov tp I were with thee! every day and hour 
Which now I spend so sadly, far from thee— 
Would that my form possessed the magic power 
To follow where my heavy heart would be! 
Whate’er thy lot—by land or sea— 
Would I were with thee—eternally ! 


Would I were with thee ! when, the world forgetting, 
Thy weary limbs upon the turf are thrown— 
While bright and red the evening sun is setting, 
And all thy thoughts belong to heaven alone : 
While happy dreams thy heart employ— 
Would I were with thee—in thy joy! 


Would I were with thee! when, no longer feigning 
The hurried laugh that stifles back a sigh ! 
Thy young lip pours unheard its sweet complaining, 
And tears have quenched the light within thine eye 
|} When all seems dark and sad below, 
| Would I were with thee—in thy wo. 


Would I were with thee! when the day is breaking, 
! And when the moon hath lit the lonely sea— 
Or when in crowds some careless note awaking, 
Speaks to thy heart in memory of me. 
In joy or pain, by sea or shore— 


| Would I were with thee—evermore ! 
\ WEATHER WISDOM. 


| The following are a few of the common or popular proverbial 
| “saws” relative to the weather : 


“ A rainbow in the morning gives the shepherd warning.”’ That 

| is, if the wind be easterly ; because it shows that the rain cloud 
is approaching the observer. 

If at sun rising or setting the clouds appear of a lurid red 


| colour, extending nearly to the zenith, it is a sure sign of storms 
and gales of wind. 

‘If the moon shows like a silver shield, be not afraid to reap 
your field. But if she rises haloed round, soon we'll tread on 
deluged ground.” 
|| ‘A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight.” This adage 
|| may also be a good sign, provided the wind be westerly, as it 
|| shows that the rain clouds are passing away 

‘When the rooks fly sporting high in air, it shows that windy 
storms are near.” 


|| ‘Evening red and next morning gray, are certain signs of a 
|| beautiful day.” 
‘When the glow-worm lights her lamp, the air is always damp.” 
“If the cock goes crowing to bed, he'll certainly rise with a 
watery head.” 
| “* When black snails cross your path, black clouds much mois- 
|| ture hath.” 
“When the peacock loudly balls, soon we'll have both rain 
and squalls.”’ 
“When you see the gossamer flying, be ye sure the air is 


drying.” 


DREAMS. 


Surely I heard a voice—surely my name 

Was breathed in tones familiar to my heart ! 
I listened—and the low wind stealing came, 

In darkness and in silence to depart 


Surely I saw a form, a proud bright form, 
Standing beside my couch' I raised mine eyes 
*Twas but a dim cloud, herald of a storm, 
That floated through the gray and twilight skies 


Surely the brightness of the summer hour 
Hath suddenly burst upon the circling gloom ' 

I dream ; "twas but the perfume of a flower, 
Which the breeze wafted through the silent room 


Surely a hand clasped mine with greetings fond ! 
A name is murmured by my lips with pain ; 
Wo for that sound—wo for love's broken bond ' 
I start-—I wake—I am alone again ! 


DID YOU EVER. 


Did you ever know an amateur singer without ahorrid bad cold’ 
Did you ever know a lady with fine eyes wear green spectacles’ 
Did you ever know a subscriber to the Anti-Cruelty-to-Animals 
| Society who didn’t kick the cat? 


Did you ever know a man who did not think he could poke the 


fire better than vou could? 


Did you ever know an author who had not been particularly 
| ill-used by the booksellers ! 





| Did you ever know the Boots at an inn call you too early for 


the morning coach! 
Did you ever know a dancing-master’s daughter who was not 


to excel Taglioni ? 

Did you ever know a cabman ora ticket-porter with any change 
about him? 

Did you ever see a pair of family snuffers which had not 3 
broken spring, a leg deficient, or half an inch of the point 
knocked off. 

Did you ever know a penny-a-liner who was not on intimate 
terms with Lytton Bulwer, Captain Marrvat, Sheridan Knowles, 





i| Tom Hood, Washington Irving, and Rigdum Funmdos! 
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POOR BEATRICE. | 


[The following beautiful story of every-day life is from Tit- 
marsh’s Paris Sketch-Book. } 

Beatrice Merger was Mr. Titmarsh’s servant-of-all-work in 
Paris ; dressed his wife, his dinner, and his children; did beef- 
steaks and plain work ; made his beds, blacked his boots, waited 
at his table ; and finally, as he assures us, told him such a story 
of her childhood as would have done honour to the natural and 
happy invention of Goldsmith, or the pathetic humour of Sterne. 


* *My father died,’ said Beatrice, ‘ about six years since, and 


| 
This is the beginning of it: | 


left my poor mother with little else but a small cottage and a strip 
of land, and four children too young to work. It was hard enough 
in my father’s time to supply so many little mouths with food ; 
and how was a poor widowed woman to provide for them now, 
who had neither the strength nor the opportunity for labour’ 

** Besides us, to be sure, there was my old aunt ; and she would 
have helped us but she could not, for the old woman is bed-rid- 
den: so she did nothing but occupy our best room, and grumble 
from morning till night 
had no great reason to be very happy ; 
frets the temper to be sick ; 
and hungry too. 

“ At that time, in the country where we lived (in Picardy, not 
very far from Boulogne) times were so bad that the best work- 
man could hardly find employ: and when he did, he was happy 
if he could earn a matter of twelve sous aday. Mother, work 
as she would, could not gain more than six ; and it was a hard 
job out of this to put meat into six stomachs, and clothing on six 
backs. Old aunt Bridget would scold, as she got her portion of 
black bread ; and my little brothers used to cry if theirs did not 
come in time. I, too, used to cry when I got my share ; for | 
mother kept only a little, little piece for herself, and said that she 
had dined in the fields—Heaven pardon her for the lie, and bless 
for, but for Him, no working man or 


Heaven knows, poor old soul, that she 
for you know, sir, that it 


and that it is worse still to be sick 


her, as I am sure He did ; 
woman could subsist upon such a wretched morsel as my dear 
mother took.’ ’ 

Matters grow worse with poor Beatrice as time rolls on, and 
that the “six” might get a slice more of 


she resolves at last, 


black bread among them, to run secretly away from home and 
look for work elsewhere. She tells only her bed-ridden aunt, and 


leaves the house with her reproaches ringing in her ears : 


“*T heard the old woman screaming ps r me, but I did not | 
stop nor turn round. I don’t think I could, for my heart was very | 
fali; and if I had gone back again I err never have had the | 
courage to go away. Sol walked a long, long way, until night 
fell ; 
not finding me ; and little Pierre shouting out, in his clear voice, 
for Beatrice to bring him his supper. I think I should dike te have 
died that night, and I thought I should too; for when I was 


obliged to throw myself on the cold hard ground, 


and I thought of poor mother coming home from mass, and 


my feet were 
too torn and weary to bear me any further j 
* * Just then the moon got up; and do you know, I felt a com- 


fort in looking at it, for I knew it was shining on our little cot- | 
tage, and it seemed like an old friend's face. 
I saw by the moon, was a village; and I saw, too, that a man 
was coming towards me ; he must have heard me crying. 

“ *Was not God good to me! This man was a farmer, who 
had need of a girl in his house ; he made me tell him why I was 
alone, and I told him the same story I have told you, and he be- | 
lieved me, and took me home. I had walked six long leagues 
from our village that day, asking everywhere for work in vain ; 
and here at bed-time I found a bed and a supper 


wm 


Her distresses in this new home are great, for her mistress is | 


\ot kind ; so after some months she gets a home-sickness, and 


aday. Mother fa!ls into a fit on seeing her, aunt Bridget stops 
scolding for two days, and “ little Pierre offered me the whole of 
his slice of bread was not a bit 


his supper; poor little man! 


bigger than before I went away.”’ But she is now, happily, taller 
and stronger, and she goes to seek work two leagues from home, 
and gets it, and with no less than six sous a day, and a sleeping- 
shed in a cow-house. 
at the prospect of earning so much money.” 

‘ There was an old woman among the labourers, who used 
to sell us soup; I got acupfull every day fora half-penny, with 


“You may fancy how happy I was now, 


abit of bread init; 
I hked ; 
care that it should not disagree with me 

when work was over, I had thirty sous 
and, tired though I was, i walked mer- 


and might eat as much beet-root besides as 


not a very wholesome meal to be sure, but God took 

* * So, every Saturday, 
to carry home to mother ; 
rily the two leagues to ovr village to see her again. On the road 
there was a great wood to pass through, and this frightened me ; 
for if a thief should come and rob me of my whole week's earn- 

igs, what could a poor lone girl do to help herself’ But I found 
a remedy for this too, and no thieves ever came near me; | used to 


begin saying my prayers as I entered the forest, and never stop- 


A little way on, as |! 


| soundly flogged, and their leaders deservedly hanged 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The engraving for the present month.—The reader will recollect that we 
have promised in the prospectus to the present volume to publish an en™ 
graving every month. That for February is finished, is now in our hands’ 
and we are printing it. It will be issued with No. 9. Itis a picture of 
great interest and beauty, of the size of the“ Ruins of Carthage ;" but 
every way superiour to it as a work of art. We hare wo less than seven 
Engravers employed on the plates for the Mirror, yet we shall not arrive 
at the desirable situation of being siz months a-head wn this department until 
June next, as cack plate is about three months’ employment for one man. 
But we shall, in the course of two or three months, be so far advanced as to 
be enabled to let the plates lie some weeks efter printing before we are 
obliged to submit them to the Mails. We have also several cichings on 
wood im hand, exclusive of the promised Fashions. 

Those who wish to subscribe for the Mirror can be supplied with the num 
bers from the commencement of the wew series 

Old series.— For the old series of the Mirror, which ended with No. 26, Vo! 
18, an index will be published at the termination of the present volume im 
December next. 

Te such as write to us for No. 27 of Vol. 18, we have to say, there 
paper issued on the 26th of December last, as No. 6, dated December \%, 
finished the halfycar. The next paper published by us was dated January 
Qd, 1841, being the first of the New Series, or commencement of Vol. 19 

"in our next. 


wus ho 


“ Copversations in Dishabille, or Ladies’ Chit-Chat, 
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War with England.—Every now and then we think we per- 
ceive a speck in the political horizon, that looks as if it would 
lead to a war with England. Some outbreak or other on our 


territorial dispute about a strip of land; some 


borders ; 
trifle, in 


and such a quarrel as a war between this country and 


some 
short, not worth thinking of, much less quarrelling 
about : 
England,—probably, a general war throughout Europe—the whole 


world in a fame, probably, from the most trifling spark. We are 


literary men; our columns are devoted to literary subjects, 
which only live, and flourish, and bloom in the midst of peace ; 
which decay and perish in war; war, like the frost of a single 


bitter night, destroying all the tender plants which entwine 
themselves around our existence. But we must occasionally 
talk of these subjects, look into them, see danger at a distance 


try to ward off the blow ; and prevent, if possible, a dire conflagra- 
tion, rather than aid in extinguishing 


the true conservative principle, and we follow it 


This ts the jus miler 
We 
most excitable people on the face of the globe ; our feathers are 
We cannot, it bate 


one 
are the 
rumpled quicker than a turkey's seems, de 


a debateable question, comprising a single point of national im- 
portance, aihenk forthwith talking of war, and placing ourselves, 
like Tom Crib, in an attitude f Not long since, Mr 


Fox, the British Minister, having probably overslept hims¢ a ac- 


for a fight 


knowledged, in a yawning manner, that the burning of the Caro- 


line was authorized by the British authorities. This was oye of 
Queen Mab’s freaks, “ the fairy midwife,” 
and he had a dream. 
The confession, however, like a cat jumping out of 


who visited the min- 


ister ; The ministers at home had given no 
such orders. 
a bag, created immense sensation in the halls of Congress, and 
every man was chock full of war, and ready to make fight, and 
“pledge his life, his fortune, and his sacred honour on the is- 
sue!” How silly for a sensible, thinking, honest, powerful, gal- 
lant nation of eighteen millions to think thus, and talk thus. Op- 
posite our frontier is Upper Canada, a province belonging to 
Queen Victoria, as no one will deny. A number of idle, lazy 
loafers, probably some rascals, and may-be a few counterfeiters 


to boot, having the impudence to call themselves Patriots, in- 


runs back to see the old village, and the dear mother, if only for i] vade the aforesaid province of Upper Canada without any decla- 


ration of war, and, in the midst of profound peace between the 
two countries; and, as might be expected and desired, they are 
But, look- 
ing at the expense of blood and treasure incurred by the invasion, 
‘Why, Brother Jonathan, 
meaning of all this! We 
friends ; our relations are of the most pacific character 


Queen Victoria says, what is the 
are at peace, like loving cousins and 
I have 
done you no wrong, either im thought or action, and yet your 
men have crossed into my territories ard killed my people. How 
’” Brother Jonathan very honestly says, **’Pon my soul, 
but the 


or connivance.” 


is this 
madame, and our dear cousin, it 1s all true ; rascals have 
acted without my authority, ‘Well,” 
says the Queen, “have you not laws to detect and punish these 
marauders ” «Why, ves,” says Brother “but 


perceive they are state laws, conflicting with the laws of Con- 


wishes, 
Jonathan, 


you 


cross-bills, cross-firing ; local and federal legislation, all 


gress , 
twisted together, interlined, dovetailed, and so forth; the result 
of which is, we cannot reach and punish these fellows.” ** Then, 


Brother Jonathan, as my illustrious ancestor, Queen Elizabeth 


said, ‘** Before God, I'll thrash them myself!" The first fruits of 


| this determination was the burning of the Caroline on our shores, 


ped until I was safe at home ; and safe | always arrived, with my {| 


thirty sous in my pocket. Ah! 
happy day for us all.” 

We greatly approve Mr. Titmarsh’s reflections on the subject 
of this humble history. It is for the benetit, he remarks, of dukes 


and duchesses, that he gives this sketch of Mademoiselle Merger 


you may be sure Sunday was a || 


supposed to be conveying arms to the cow-boys at Navy Island 
Two points grow out of this burninng—If the Caroline belonged 
to the rebels, and was engaged in illegal acts, then she ought 


| to have been burned by either party wherever found ; by the 


| 
i] 


British, because she was aiding and abetting the invaders of 


Canada; and by the Americans, because she was making war 


j 


} 


spoken of them i 


on a nation decidedly at peace with the United States. This is the 
equality of the case. If the Caroline was not engaged in aiding 
the patriots, directly nor indirectly, 


take, 


hen burning her was a mis- 


and errour of judgment; and atonement should be made 
; 


and would be made, in that case, to the injured parties. But 
when these patriots, as they falsely called themselves, left our 
shores to invade a country at peace with the United States, the 


whole armed power of the country should have pursued and made 


war upon them, seized and punished them. No honcurable na- 


tion recognizes war in disguise. “ Them’s our sentiments.”’ 
We are a country of liberty, it is true; but law first. and li 
berty afterwards ; and, if we cannot keep the people from lurk- 


ing into war upon their own impulses, and without declaring it ac 


cording to the censtitution, and by the constituted authority, 
then we are not a nation, and do not deserve so to be considered 
A firm, honest administration, not desiring to make political 
capital from such outbreaks, can easily put them down and pun 
ish the criminais Now for the other spec of war—the eastern 


boundary. Her majesty wants a road through part of Maine to 


Canada, and instead of saying to Maine “ how will you trade.” a 
down east 


proposition well understood contends that the road 


timber are all! 


her's already, and have always been so 


and kill 


larly for us, having so many thousand mil- 


and the 


Is this w fit subject for two great nations to fight about, 


each other, more partici 


lions of acres, that we are disputing among ourselves in what 
away! 


We 


1¢ cabinet as belongs to any nation 


manner we shall gv them 


ficht for nat 


held and int 


We are not ina position to 


ional character have ws much re putation in the 
No power de 
It is only by cultivating 


sires to injure or insult us peace that 


we can be happy. A war between this country and England 
would not be a war for territory, or national aggrandizement, but 


Let 


let us suppose that England, by her improve- 


simply a war to see which can do the other the most harm 


us mmagine it; 


ments in the art of war and by steam ships, runs into our sea 


ports, lays our cities in ashes, or levies contributions. In or- 


der to save our towns and its defenceless people, let us in re- 
turn, by our private marine, sweep her commerce from the ocean, 


and burn her smal! towns. Let us thus fo on, at immense expense 


of blood and treasure, to injure each other for twenty vears ; and at 
the end of that period we 


for the 


shall not have settled a single point of 


national hunour ; simple reason, that theré is none to set- 


tle in the present dispute. It involves no prine iple or policy 


which cannot be settled by men desirous of preserving the bleas 


ig of peace, and promoting the hap} Ness nd pros pe rity of 
the country 
Elocution.—Mr. Vandenhofl, with whose reputation as a 


chaste and finished actor the public 


are already familiar, will deli 
ver a select 
Literary Society, Broadway, 
In Boston, 


fashionable 


ion of readings from the British poets, at the hall 


the on Wednesday evening 


next, 


those readings have recently attracted crowded and 


and the city has 
The Morn- 


appear to un 


audiences, entire press of our sister 


iterms of highest comme ndation 


ing Post says that the powers of Mr. Vandenhofl 


usual advantage off the stage. They are shown to be in no de 


gree depende nt upon theatrical illusions, or the excitement of 


the acted drama. His carriage is easy, natural, and manly; and 


to an unrivalled command of appropriate and expressive action 


he unites a voice of great flexibility and clearness. Correct in 


tonation and emphasis-—distinct utterance—features varving with 


each emotion, and movements ever grace ful, y strikingly for 


cible and effective, combine to give to most of the re adings of 
Mr. Vandenhoff an effect which fully satisfies the mind. In plea 
sing flexibility of voice and appropriateness of action, particular 


ly the latter, we know not that we have seen his superiour, On 
the present occasion, Mr. Vandenhoff will deliver Collins's ode, 


from ‘**As You Like It,” 
sh Rookh, 


* The Passions,”’ a scene ** Paradise 


and the Peri,” from Moore's Lal Byron's “ Darkness.” 


the ** Misletoe Bough,” by the late T. Haynes Bayley, “ Queen 
Mab,” from Romeo and Juliet, Scott's * Young Lochinvar,” a 
scene from Henry VIII, Wolsey, and Cromwell, and the“ Song 
of Moses,” from the fifteenth chapter of Exodus The price ot 
tickets 1s only fifty cents. Of « rec, the hall will be crowded 


New works 1 th press — J if Pickwick Paper 


Boz. —* The Poacher,” a nove! by Captain Marryatt “ Night 
and Morning,” a nove Bulwer —* Comp? fudiry,”’ a novel 
by Lord Wilham Lennox, the ex-husband of Mrs. Wood ‘A 
Season in Paris,” a novel by Mrs. Gore —* My Cousin Nicho 
las,”’ a novel by James The Moncyed Man," a novel bv Ho 
race Smith The Biluc-bells of England,” a novel by Mrs 
Trollope ‘The Constant Man,” a novel by Ward, the author 
f Tremaine The Book without a Name,” a novel, by Lady 
Morgan —* Life and Remains of Miss Landon,” by Laman 
Blanchard —* Life of Petrarch,” by Thomas Cam; bell. ‘He 
tory of Europe,” by Alison.—* Patch-work,” by Basil Hali.— 
‘ Naval Ballads of the late Charles Dibd complete m one 


volume. —* Lores of the Painters,” by Allan Cunningham.— 
‘Old Saint Paul's," a tale by the author of “ Jack Shepherd’ 
Lea and Blanchard will put the above works to press as soon as 
they are received in this country 
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48 
MAIDEN’S PRAYER. $= 
THE POETRY BY MR. JAMES A. MORRIS. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ALBAN CROFT. PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO. COPY-RIGHT SECURED. 
‘There existed a superstition in Persia, that if the sky should become obscured, or storms awake when lovers offered to the stars their nightly vows, it was a sure omen of their future infelicity.’ 
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And swept the waking stream along ; 
Dim cloudlets flitted o’er the ky, 


The winds arose with pinion strong, | And veil'd the stars soft brilliancy; 





The maiden rais'd her tearful eyes, 
And sigh’d, sad are my destinies, 


In heav'n's dark frowns alas! 





= 





I see that no sweet hope will bloom for me; 
She fled away; the stars’ bright beams 


Again shone o’er the unruffled stream; 
She fled away; the stars’ bright beams 
| Again shone o’er the unrufiled stream. 





THE SHEPHERD'S DOG 


A shepherd who inhabited one of those valleys or glens which | 


intersect the Grampian mountains, in one of his excursions to 
look after his flock, happened to carry along with him one of his 
children, an infant of three years old. This is not an unusual prac- 
tice among the Highlanders, who accustom their children from 
the earliest infancy to endure the rigours of the climate. 
traversing his pastures for some time, attended by his dog, the 
shepherd found himself under the necessity of ascending a sum- 
mit at some distance, to have a more extensive view of his 
range. As the ascent was too fatiguing for the child he left 
him ona small plain at the bottom, with strict injunctions not to 
stir from it till his return. Scarcely, however, had he gained 
the summit, 
impenetrable mists which frequently descend so rapidly amidst 
these mountains, as, in the space of a few minutes, almost to 
turn day to night. 
to find his child ; but owing to the unusual darkness, and his own 
trepidation, unfortunately missed his way in the descent. After 


a fruitless search of many hours, he discovered that he had 
reached the bottom of the valley, and was near his own cottage. 
To renew the search that night was equally fruitless and danger- 
ous; he was therefore compelled to go home, although he had 
jost both his child and his dog, who had attended him faithfully for 
many years. Next morning, by break of day, the shepherd, ac- 


After | 


|| allowance of cake, had instantly disappeared. 


when the horizon was darkened by one of those | 


The anxious father instantly hastened back 


) companied by a band of his neighbours, set out in search of his 


child ; but, after a day spent in fruitless fatigue, he was at last 


compelled, by the approach of night, to descend from the moun- 
tain. On his returning home to his cottage, he found that the 
| dog, which he had lost the day before, 
had instantly gone off again. For | 


receiving a piece of cake, 


several successive days the shepherd renewed his search for his | 


child, and still, on returning home disappointed in the evening, 
he found that the dog had been home, and on receiving his usual 
Struck with 


this singular circumstance, he remained at home one day; and 


when the dog, as usual, departed with his piece of cake, he re- | 


solved to follow him, and find out the cause of this strange pro- 


cedure. The dog led the way to a cataract at some distance 


from the spot where the shepherd had left his child. The banks | 


of the cataract almost joined at the top, yet, separated by an 
abyss of immense depth, presented that appearance which so of- 
ten astonishes and appals the travellers that frequent the Gram- 
pian mountains. Down one of those rugged, and almost perpen- 
dicular descents, the dog began, without hesitation, to make his 


way, and at last disappeared by entering into a cave, the mouth | 


The shepherd, 
cave, what were 


of which was almost level with the torrent 


with difficulty, followed; but on entering the 


his emotions when he beheld his infant eating with much satis- | 
faction the cake which the dog had just brought him ; while the | 


faithful animal stood by, eyeing his young charge with the utmost 


had been home, and on | 


complaisance !_ From the situation in which the child was found, 
it appeared that he had wandered to the brink of the precipice, 
and then either fallen or scrambled down till he reached the 
cave. The dog, by means of his scent, had traced him to the 
spot ; and afterwards prevented him from starving, by giving up 
to him his own daily allowance. 





LENGTH OF DAY? 


A memoir addressed to the Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
by Dr. Tenzen, contains the following notice of the length of 
days in the principal cities of Europe. At Berlin and London, 
the longest day has sixteen and a half hours. At Stockholm 
and Upsal, the longest has eighteen and a half hours, and the 
At Hamburg, Dantzic, and Stettin, the 
At St 


shortest five and a half. 
longest day has seventeen hours, and the shortest seven 


' Petersburg and Tobolsk, the longest has nineteen, and the short- 


est five hours. At Tornea in Finland, the longest day has twen- 
ty-one hours and a half, and the shortest two and ahalf. At 
Wardorbus, in Norway, the day lasts from the twenty-first of 
May to the twenty-second of July, without interruption ; and in 
i tat the longest last three months and a half 
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